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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 


this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 
does. Its circulation is increasing in 


a Wonderful” Wegree, ana tte Bavertising TE 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
sults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 


ence. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 








A WIDE RANGE. 





It will interest our readers to note the 
widely separated places from which com- 
munications come to the RURAL 
WORLD. In this issue will be found let- 
ters direct to this paper from Florida, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, Arkansas and Missouri. So we 
have messages from the Gulf and Atlan- 
tic coasts, from the great lakes region, 
from all of the principal states of the 
Mississippi valley, from the states beyond 
the Missouri, from the Pacific coast states 
and from the arid plains of the Pueblos. 
We think these communications coming 
from so wide an extent of country and 
from such varied environments cannot 
fail to interest and instruct our readers, 
and we are pleased to have frequent tes- 
timony from them that they do appreciate 
this feature of the RURAL WORLD. 


THE ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 


In the last hour of the life of the 56th 
Congress the bill carrying an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 was passed, and thus as- 
sures the holding of a World’s Fair at St. 
Louis in 1903 in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Louisiana 
purchase. And now comes the gigantic 
task of preparing for the event. Only two 
years intervene between now and the 
opening of the fair, and to make the en- 
terprise such as will attract the people of 
all lands and tongues will require the 
most persistent and intelligent effort. 

It is to be presumed, in view of the fact 
that the Louisiana purchase and contigu- 
ous territory, which 100 years ago was 
a wilderness, but now comprises the 
greatest agricultural region in point of 
extent and variety of product on the 
globe, that agriculture will be a conspicu- 


ous feature of the fair. In order that 
what has been accomplished by the farm- 


ers of this region and what they are 
capable of doing may be adequately 
shown, it will be necessary to get at the 
work quickly. 

We suggest that the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture should lead off 
promptly in this matter and call in con- 
ference at an early date representatives 
of all agricultural interests with a view 
to organizing the different interests and 
systematizing the work. 


THAT STALK FIELD. 





Many farmers will have pastured the 
stalks so thoroughly that the stalks will 
have been well broken down, but even in 
such fields the stalks are a nuisance that 
cause much irritation when plowing is 
being done, and they, too, prevent that 
careful preparation of a seed bed which 
is so important. With good farmers it 
has become axiomatic that “tillage is 
manure,” and every farmer knows how 
difficult it is to secure such results in 
an old stalk field. 

When the stalks have been left stand- 
ing, they should be broken down, the 
first “snappy morning,” for if this matter 








is delayed the frosty morning for such 
work may melt into spring zephyrs. Good 
farmers are raking old stalks up and 
burning them. While we don’t like to see 
vegetation burned, this care should be 
taken when the field is to be put in grass 
with some nurse crop. Every farmer 
who has made hay in an old corn field 
where the stalks have not been well cared 
for knows how much the old stalks are in 
the way. 


GOOD ROADS 
Are Not for Farmers Alone. 


A recent press dispatch announces that 
“Arrangements have been made whereby 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
and the National Good Roads Associa- 
tion will join hands in a scheme to fur- 
ther educate the farmers along the line 
of the Illinois Central between New Or- 
leans and Chicago in the building of good 
roads. The scheme provides for the run- 
ning of a ‘good roads special’ between the 
Louisiana metropolis and Chicago, and 
practical demonstrations by expert road 
builders. 

“The ‘special’ will leave New Orleans 
about the middle of March. It will be 
made up of eight or nine cars, including 
a commissary coach and flat cars enough 
to carry the machinery required in the 
building of modern wagon ways. There 
will be men sent out in advance whe will 
work up mass meetings at specified points, 
interesting the farmers in the coming of 
the train and explaining the purpose of the 
visits.”’ 

We commend the scheme and the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad Company for its 
enterprise and trust the farmers along 
the line will take an active interest in 
this effort to improve the wagon ways; 
but we will make bold to suggest that 
“there are others’’ who should iend their 
interest. Good roads advocates usually 
lose sight of the fact that points where 
railroad trains stop to take on and dis- 
charge passengers and freight, are the 
only points at which wagon roads make 
connections with the railroads, and that 
pat such points communities of individuals 
gather because of “that conreetion”” 
one will deny that the railroads are very 
much interested in the practical solution 
of the wagon road problem, because a 
very large part of their business is the 
handling of freight produced or consumed 
on farms in the territory along their lines. 
For the same reasons and others the farm- 
ers are interested in road improvement; 
but can anyone figure out that the peo- 
ple of the towns through which all .of 
this business between farm and railroad 
station must pass should be a whit less 
interested than the railroad companies 
and the farmers? The very existence of 
the large majority of the smaller towns 
and villages of the country is absolutely 
dependent on railroads and farms and 
the wagon road connection between these. 
Who, then, are more vitally interested in 
the good roads problem, and who should 
give more active and material assistance 
to the securing of them than the inhabit- 
ants of the towns? 

Up to within a few years it was assum- 
ed that wagon roads were purely a farm- 
er’s affair, and upon the farmers rested 
the entire burden as to location, construc- 
tion, maintenance and expense; but we are 
progressing and learning that wagon 
roads are distinctly and decidedly a pub- 
lic matter, that every man, woman and 
child is benefited by good roads and that 
all people should share in the effort to se- 
cure them. 


MARION COUNTY NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Recently I 
got my ground plow out intending to plow 
the next day. But the next day I was 
looking for an ice plow. I don’t like to 
be fooled that way, neither do the robbins 
and blue birds that come this far with the 
southern breeze. The ground is covered 
with snow, which is good for the wheat. 
This is a great wheat country, but the 
farmers are all for a change. Some are 
buying beef breeds, some Jerseys and 
Shorthorns for the dairy; some are going 
into sheep or horse raising. Stock rais- 
ing will beat wheat. The most important 
part is feeds for stock. This requires 
strong, good seed and cultivation. 

Send to your Congressman for bulletins 
on dairying and all kinds of farm cul- 
ture. This encourages the Congressman 
to work for agricultural legislation. Also 
write your opinion to your Senator and 
Representative at Jefferson City and de- 
mand larger appropriations to the Agri- 
cultural College and appropriations for 
the dairy school and State fair. Let them 
know what you want. You don’t have to 
lobby personally. Attend to this at once 
and don’t delay. 

Missouri is the greatest state in the 
Union. The Louisiana Purchase celebra- 
tion will be the greatest fair ever held. 
Let everyone remember that millions of 
people will traverse this state in two 
years, and we must not be ashamed of 
our farms, crops, stock, or of Missouri’s 
display. 

Can anyone tell me about that new grain 
called speltz? How, when and where 
should it be sown, and how much per 
acre? 

I have ordered my early yellow rose 
seed sown. I will soak it in coal oll for a 
few hours and will not worry about the 
grub, ant, root louse or even the chinch 
bug. Try it. Then I will double row 
soy beans between the.wheat and corn 
fields. This prevents chinch bugs from 


coming into the corn. 
The rural delivery is coming, so must 
close. CHERRY DELL. 


AN OREGON LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Western Ore- 
gon has just passed through a remarkably 
cold spell. Much of the time the last two 
weeks or more it has been clear and 
frosty. The ground was frozen an inch 
or two and for several days it did not 
thaw at all in the shade. Many farmers 
fear that the wheat—spring wheat though 
sown in the fall—has been hurt. The 
growing oats are said to be more hardy 
than the wheat. The weather is again 
warm and rainy. Sowing will be resum- 
ed when the weather clears. 

Cattle are looking well although the 
grass, while green, is very scanty and of 
slow growth. Much of the ground is cov- 
ered with a kind of moss, as are the 
fences, roofs, oak trees, etc. Many acres 
of grass land are required per head for 
cattle, and stock is proportionately scarce. 
Few hogs are raised, as the oaks seldom 
bear acorns and grain is high. 

Wheat is 65c per bushel just now, being 
the Portland price plus the freight. 

Sheep are perhaps the most profitable 
stock raised here. Some are sheared 
twice a year. Angora goats are attract- 
ing much attention, partly on account of 
their ability to climb the steep hills and 
clear land by keeping the sprouts eaten 
down. 

Chickens should be profitable, as eggs 
are generally a good price this winter, 
ranging from 20c to 30c at our local mar- 
ket, not lower than 25c at Roseburg and 
sometimes as high as 40c at the Sound 
cities. Eastern eggs are shipped in by 
the car load but sell at a lower price. 
Hens are worth from $8 to $4 per dozen. 
The eastern plan of selling by the pound 
is being slgwly adopted. The long wet 
season is conducive to roup and kindred 
diseases, but the mild winter and green 
grass more than counterbalance this 
drawback. Southern Oregon and north- 
ern California raise a great many turkeys. 
The town of Oakland, Ore., is said to be 
the second largest turkey market in the 
United States. Between ten and twelve 
thousand turkeys were shipped from that 


8e lower than the previous year. 

The tainy weather of winter is not so 
unpleasant as one might suppose. It cer- 
tainly is to be preferred to the dense fogs 
which prevail between rainy spells or the 
sometimes hot and always dusty summers. 
The official figures for the rainfall at 
Roseburg are 35 inches per annum; at 
Portland, 46 inches; and so far this winter 
the rainfall has been by months almost 
exactly the average. The wonderful ab- 
sence of wind strikes a Kansan very fa- 
vorably. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that on most days it is difficult to de- 
termine the direction of the wind. I re- 
member but one day of high wind in near- 
ly a year and no storm in that time. 

Oo. E. 8S. 

Douglass Co., Ore., Feb. 16. 


NOTES FROM THE SCIOTO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have a 
“high’’ on for the last 24 hours, with no 
signs of abating. While the thermom- 
eter does not register as low by 15 or 20 
degrees as one or two other mornings 
this winter, yet the cold was driven into 
the house more last night than any night 
during the winter. We have had a very 
nice winter. We have had some snow 
on the ground all this month, with practi- 
cally no mud. To-day (February 20) it is 
snowing some, and drifting much. 

The past year was an unusual one with 
farmers on the upper Scioto. As once be- 
fore stated, the principal money crop 
here is onions, and while the earliest sown 
were up and starting nicely we had a 
storm on May 8, which, together with 
hot and dry weather following, destroyed 
about two-thirds of the acreage sown. 
The dry weather following gave insect 
enemies all chances to get in their work, 
and there was much damage done by 
chinch bugs and cut worms. 

Much of the onion ground was planted 
to corn and potatoes. Some fields of po- 
tatoes made a good crop while others made 
very light crops owing to a little drouth 
just when the potatoes needed moisture. 
Corn varied from almost nothing up to 100 
bushels per acre. The late planted was in 
some places stricken with blight, which 
practically stopped the growth of the 
corn, but some fields were farther ad- 
vanced than others, and it affected them 
correspondingly less. Now if any of the 
RURAL WORLD readers can tell us the 
cause of corn blight, I for one would be 
very thankful to learn it, and a remedy 
if any. 

Last year was my first experience in 
farming on the marsh, but those who 
have farmed here several years do not 
know the cause of blight. I have asked 
a number of persons as to the cause, and 
every one gives an answer, and is con- 
fident he is right, but as no two agree, 
I am just as confident that none of us 
know anything about it. 

I suffered considerable loss from cut 
worms last season, I fought them, though, 
to a finish, but did not hit upon a prac- 
tical method until they had done con- 
siderable damage, in fact was not aware 
of their presence until I noticed my onions 
were not coming up on a two-acre clover 
lot I had sown. My method of fighting 
them is practical to gardeners generally 
and farmers who are up-to-date. I will 
write out my experience in full if de- 
sired. Hardin County had an immense 
corn crop last season. Most of the fodder 
was cut. The corn harvester is taking the 





getting about. 
12c per pound dressed, which was about 


place of the old style of cutting by hand. 
The old style of hand cutting does the 
nicest work when well done, but owing to 
scarcity of hands and the rapidity of the 
horse cutter I think it is going to win, 
though from the amoun’ of ears broken 
off there is yet a deficiency in the work- 
manship of the machine or else in the 
skill of the operator. I passed by several 
fields where the ground was strewn over 
with ears. If memory serves me correct- 
ly I heard of one party who picked up 
15 bushels per acre which were broken off. 
This should not be. 
Another source of profit from corn grow- 
ing here is the shredded fodder. This 
season there has been more shredded than 
ever before. We have ‘been able to see 
smoke from four diffefent shredders in 
one day. Baled fodder is selling at $6 to 
$7 per ton. It costs probably $1 per ton 
to shred and $1.50 to bale. It is claimed 
that ordinary corn will make two tons 
per acre. Then it is 80 much nicer to 
feed in barn and whatever refuse is left 
is in nice condition for bedding, and so 
much nicer in the manure. While writing 
this my thoughts go back to the great 
corn fields of Missouri and Kansas, where 
hundreds of acres of extellent fodder go 
to waste. Good shredded fodder is worth 
two-thirds as much as good timothy hay, 
and if hay is worth $10\per ton how much 
did you lose on your 1a8t year’s corn crop? 
Rye makes the rankest growth here on 
our rich soil of any place I have ever 
been. Sown on our onion fields after the 
crop comes off, it makes a heavy fall 
growth and fine winter pasture, and but- 
ter as yellow as that made in June. Some 
favor it as a go-between, pasturing in 
winter and turning under in spring for 
onions, but others do not favor that 
method. I think when pastured in winter 
it is all right, but if not pastured the 
growth is too rank, and may cause trouble 
in the onion crop following, if it be a 
dry season. I believe all are in favor of 
turning under rye for corn or potatoes. 
It is a good time now to get up your 
summer wood, and plan for setting out 
some fruit and especially some wind 
pbreaks. 
years to know what a difference it makes 
in the temperature about your buildings 
on cold, stormy days to have a good 
hedge or grove on the north and west 
of your home. If you don’t care to pur- 
chase of a nurseryman, there are many 
who can go to the woods or thicket and 
select nice native trees which in a short 
time will grow to be both ornamental 
and useful, besides furnishing homes for 
many of our beautiful song birds which 
are driven from our homes and our hear- 
ing by not having any place to build their 
nests. Give us back our forests, our 
game, our song birds and we will have 
fewer insect enemies and more and better 
fruit. The day is coming when our gov- 
ernment will compel land owners to main- 
tain timber in proportion to acres owned. 
Hardin Co., Ohio. GEO. D. BOWERS. 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER . 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of February 6 I find a letter from Wash- 
ington, in which the writer seems to be 
very much elated over his removal from 
Arkansas to that state, for which I cer- 
tainly do not blame him, as I think it a 
fortunate change; as any one of the Pa- 
cific states, as far as I know, is much 
superior to the so termed Gulf states. 
But what I do not like, and wish to raise 
my protest against, is a slur he throws at 
California, saying that it is very much 
overestimated, and that many are coming 
from California to settle in Washington. 

We may retaliate by saying that we 
have many here who come from Wash- 
ington because of its continual rains in 
winter, which make the roads impassable 
for several months. That this is a fact, 
both in Washington and Oregon, your 
correspondent will hardly deny. All the 
Pacific states, as I have learned by ex- 
perience, have a great diversity of climate, 
and your correspondent may have hap- 
pened on a locality particularly favorable, 
just as we consider ourselves lucky in hav- 
ing hit upon a spot in Northern California 
where we canraisesatisfactory, crops every 
year without irrigation; while the south- 
ern counties have suffered terribly from 
drought the last three years, so that hard- 
ly any cereal crops could be raised, while 
we had good crops. It is possible that they 
can raise heavier grain crops on new 
soils in Washington; but what do they 
amount to when they get them? 

And they must also run greater risks 
in harvesting and storing them than we 
do in our rainless summers, which give 
time to harvest them without great exer- 
tion, and enable our large grain farmers 
to stack them in the fields for months. 
Besides, at the low prices of grain, I can 
see no great inducement in raising it. 
What we want in all these extreme west- 
ern states, Mr. Editor, is—not an ex- 
tension of the large grain farms, but that 
they be cut up and divided into small 
holdings of from 10, 20 or 40 acre farms, 
settled by industrious families who will 
follow diversified farming, and be worked 
by the families themselves with perhaps 
the help of one good steady man the year 
round. They can keep their own work 
animals, a few cows, poultry, a few 
acres in fruit trees and vines, and have 
something to sell the whole year. And 
I know that for these northern California 
is a field that cannot be overestimated. 
We have good roads, accessibility to 


You will be ‘ra prized: in-a few | 


the apple or pear, including the orange, 
lemon and fig; and we can stand the tran- 
sition from a grain raising country to a 
state of small diversified farms, and the 
homes of thousands of happy families, 
where now there are but twenty. The low 
rates lately offered by the railroads to 
bring emigrants here will, no doubt, bring 
many who want to see fur themselves. 
We welcome all, and know they will be 
satisfied. GEORGE HUSMANN. 
Napa, Cal. 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Permit me to 
give your many readers a few words 
from King’s County, Cal. We have had a 
very wet winter all over our large and 
productive state. There have been nine 
inches of rain up to date in this county 
for the season. It is now too wet to do 
any work on the ranches or farms. I have 
been planting some in my raisin vine- 
yard, but have to stop on account of rain. 
The small grain and alfalfa look fine. 





The apricot and peach trees are blooming. 
We have a fine prospect for an abundant 
fruit crop for 1901. 

I will give you some statistics for this 
county for the past season. We have 
a population of 10,000, the valuation of the 
property being $7,000,000. There are 1,267 
square miles of territory in this county— 
624,075 acres. Hanford is the county seat, 
and its population.is 3,000. It has modern 
schools, with churches and two railroads. 
The county has the finest facilities for ir- 
rigation. Partial shipments last season 
were 1,800 cars of hay, 160 cars of green 
fruit, 1,800 cars of dried fruit, 240 cars of 
canned fruit, 80 cars of wine and brandy, 
1,800 cars of live stock, besides honey, wool 
and poultry. 

This county is an ideal place for dairy- 
ing, no feed to prepare for nine months 
of winter. The creamery and dairy busi- 
ness is assumng vast proportions. Our 
herds are being improved—both hogs and 
cattle. Calves one day old bring $4 and $% 
each. Land is gradually increasing in 
price. There is no boom, but steady ad- 
\wanees\“Many permanent farmers here 
are buying good improved lands, not for 
speculation, but for the income from the 
land which is more than the interest on 
money. Money is plentiful here and labor- 
ers receive good wages. Any good, steady, 
trusty and sober man can get 330 to $40 
a month. He has to prove himself worthy 
by these requirements. 

As this is the home of the strawberry, 
as well as all other berries, here is a fine 
field for crystallizing fruit, not only ber- 
ries, but all kinds. The supply being 
very limited makes the price high. 


this county will have a sugar factory. 

Thus jam, jelly and preserves will be 

worked up from our overabundant of sur- 

plus that has heretofore gone to waste to 

a@ great extent. L. N. GREGORY. 
King’s Co., Southern California. 


WOOD ASHES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please inform 
me if well-rotted wood ashes are a good 
fertilizer for cotton, clover and corn, and 
if it will pay to haul them three and one- 
half miles. N. J. HORSMAN. 

Randolph Co., Ark. 

By speaking of them as ‘“well-rotted”’ 
ashes we infer that they are well leached. 
If so their most valuable element of plant 
food—potash—has been to a large extent 
lost. They will contain a small quantity 
of phosphoric acid, which is a valuable 
plant food substance, and quite a large 
percentage of lime. This latter may or 
may not be of value, depending on the 
character of the land. We would not 
regard the leached ashes as possessing 
anywhere near enough fertilizing value to 
warrant hauling them three and one-half 
miles. Even if the ashes were unleached 
we would want a chemical analysis made 
of a sample to determine their value as 
ashes vary considerably in value, de- 
pending on character of wood and whether 


mechanical effect on soil that is sometimes 
quite good, particularly if the soil is a 
stiff clay. Their value in this direction 
should not be lost sight of, 


GRAND PRAIRIE, ARK., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have re- 
cently had a good many newcomers move 
into our midst who have bought land and 
will locate in our midst. Four families 
from Missouri, one from Iowa and one 
from Virginia are the latest arrivals. 

We extend a hearty welcome to all good 
citizens. The right kind will do well 
and will also be a benefit to the country. 
One kind we have no use for, and don’t 
want. I refer to that class who are al- 
ways picking and finding fault with every- 
thing. The country doesn’t suit them, 
the weather is not what they want. The 
soil is not good enough. Their liver gets 
out of order, and they cuss the country for 
being sickly, etc., etc. 

Such chronic grumblers are no ad- 
vantage to any place, and the sooner they 
sell out and go back to their wife’s peo- 
ple, better off the remainder of us will be. 
It’s a good idea in coming to a new place 
not to expect too much. 1 often tell peo- 
ple who come to look at the country that 
if they are looking for a perfect country 
they had better not come. They will be 
disapppointed no matter where they may 
go. I try to make it a rule in speak- 
ing or writing about our country, never to 
misrepresent the facts or exaggerate in 





markets, a climate which enables us to 





raise everything from the strawberry to' 


; any way. I noticed in some paper recent- 
ly, that the quarantine regulations had 


lorchard. There being no railroad closer 


| 
| 


In my judgment it will not be long till : 


they contain much dirt. Ashes have a|: 


been amended so as to admit Southern cat- 
tle into Missouri up to April 1 instead of 
February 15, as formerly ordered. I 
smiled when I read it, and wondered if 
Mr. Rippey would still contend that “‘Mis- 
souri admits all cattle not infested with 
ticks at all seasons and for all purposes, 
and to any part of the state.” 
Monroe Co., Ark. F. TROTTER. 


ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Of course we 
all think of our “home land” as “the best 
country on earth.” Here in the hills of 
Arkansas, where the land is broken, the 
farms are necessarily small, few exceed- 
ing 250 acres. In Richwoods, called “the 
garden spot of Stone County,” the farms 
lay separated by low mountains. The 
soil is limestone and very fertile. We are 
too high for cotton to mature, so depend 
entirely oh stock raising. 

At present we are preparing for oat 
sowing. This is a work which occupies 
us all, for no one would think of making 
a crop without a few acres of oats. 

We are in the south edge of the apple 
district, but every farmer has a small 


than 26% miles, this crop is not what it 
would be if transportation were at hand. 
Among our sunny mountains where the 
range is fine, timber abundant and gush- 
ing springs pour from every hillside, is 
the place for a hustler to grow rich. There 
are something like 150,000 acres of land, 
much of it good hill land, open for home- 
steading in Stone county, and many north- 
ern families have recently settled near 
here. 

The mild climate of our valleys and 
hills is readily seen, for during this win- 
ter the ground has not been covered with 
snow, and stock has lived out with no 
feed. 


in my pasture. The ground is rolling and 
the drain runs through valuable fields. Is 
there danger of the grass spreading over 
them? If so, is there an easy way of 


killing it out? Shall I destroy the patch? 
JUNIUS R. CASE. 
Maple Hill Farm, Stone Co, 


CER 
CLOVER PASTURES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I began tak- 
ing your valuable paper late in 1900 and 
have become very much interested in it, 
and think it very instructive. 

The letter from C. EB. Kearney of Ralls 
Co., Mo., in the issue of Feb. 13, headed 
“Keeping up the farm,’’ prompts me to 
write. From experience I cannot agree 
with what he says regarding the pastur- 
ing of clover, and not deriving any ben- 
efits. It takes clover eighteen months to 
make its entire life or growth, and is 
usually sown with a mother crop, as wheat 
or oats. Usually in about 30 days after 
the mother crop is harvested the clover 
is ready for hogs or any other —— 


I have a small patch of Bermuda grass | 


Nor was there ever a reduction in post- 
age which had not furious opposition. It 
increases the subscriptions to dailies. One 
editor said in my presence the other day 
that on a certain route he had only six- 
teen subscribers, but now since the estab- 
lishment of the route he has upward ef 
seventy. BE. B. HEATON. 
Warren Co., Ia. 


DOES FARMING PAY? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Thoughtful 
men have frequently pointed out that the 
common schools as they now exist are 
better adapted to meet the needs of the 
city boy than those of the country boy— 
that the scholar is fitted for the mercantile 
and professional occupations of the towns 
and cities rather than for the successful 
managing of farms. Yet it is well known 
that the business of farming calls for the 
application of a wider range of scientific 
knowledge than almost any other voca- 
tion. There is a great need of men 
trained in the scientific principles of agri- 
culture. Such men, other things being 
equal, are sure to be preferred for the 
better kinds of agricultural positions, and 
are going to make the most successful 
and influential farmers. Remember it 
takes good judgment, push and hustle 
to make a good living and money at any 
business. Some people can make money 
at almost any business, while many can- 
not make money at anything. Some peo- 
ple think when they fail at all other avo- 
cations they can resort to farming and 
make a living and money, but mark you, 
without a doubt they will fail. As a rule 
the average farmer must either hold or 
drive. JNO. V. SHAVER. 
Pulaski Co., Ill. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARMER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: While I was 
sick I looked over all the seed catalogs 
that had come to my table. Baron 
Munchausen, Ananias and-Joe Mulhatton 
could not hold a candle for some catalog 
liars to shoot by. Ten thousand cabbage 
averaging 18 pounds on an acre, over $300 
worth of sweet corn per acre, 30-day 
watermelons, 175 bushels of barley, 250 
bushels of oats and 100 of wheat per acre; 
German, Irish and Scotch coffee berry and 
lots of other novelties, and everything to 
catch the “get-rich-quick” man. German 
coffee berry is soy beans, and one seeds- 
man catalogs the coffee on one page at $2 
per pound, and soy beans on another at $2 
per bushel. What should such practices 
be called? 

POTATOES.—Facts to Face, February 
20, proves that Montana is the place to go 
if you want to raise potatoes. A friend 
in Colorado told me that he had grown 
650 bushels per acre, and I have seen 350 
bushels on the ‘“‘marsh”’ lands of Northern 
Ohio in Hardin and Allen counties. I 
once grew potatoes at the rate of 450 





which may be kept on it conti 

until October. At this time we count the 
life of the clover about one-third spent. 
Then, the next spring by the middle of 
April or the first of May, it is ready for 
stock again, and will afford pasture until 
winter. Thus we have pastured all told 
nearly one year, and as the stock should 
be kept on the pasture day and night we 
have all droppings on the ground, also 
all urine, which is the strength of all such 
manure, and pretty evenly distributed. 
The profit on the stock will pay the ex- 
pense of the land and seed. 

Then for wheat, if broken in September 
and sowed to wheat, I will almost guar- 
antee five bushels more per acre than 
where clover is plowed under. I don’t 
mean to say that clover plowed under is 
not beneficial to land, for I think it one of 
the finest of ways to build up land. The 
point that strikes me so favorably in 
pasturing clover is the dollars that roll 
into my bank account, whereas I don’t 
see how they could come in so well from 
plowing the crop under. I hope Mr. 
Kearney will not take any exception to 


my different opinion. PAT. 
Sullivan Co., Ind. 





WEEK BY WEEK. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Electric lines 
are daily growing in favor. Several are in 
contemplation in these ends and are in 
favor with the very large majority of the 
people. As a rule, I understand the cost 
of riding is but one cent a mile. I be- 
lieve they are in the interest of the poor, 
as the high railroad fares are beyond the 
means of multiplied thousands of our fel- 
low citizens. 

Rural mail delivery is also helping the 
farmers in more ways than one. I learn 
that the saloons are bitterly opposed to 
it. They say that it is cutting off their 
custom. Men before the route was estab- 
lished, when they came for their mail 
would generally to a greater or less de- 
gree patronize the bar, who are not now 
following the habit. Their mail is brought 
to the door and they have no other errand 
to town, and as they stay at home and 
make themselves useful, or read the daily 
papers which they take now, they can 
get it every day. So you see that rural 
mail delivery will be educational and also 
@ moral instrument for good. The world 
does move, and the more it does move, the 
more will men advance in civilization and 
religious principle. Anything which ex- 
alts the farm lifts up the race, for the 
farm is the Atlas which bears up the phy- 
sical world. 

Free rural mail delivery is making good 
rural roads. It has paid the government 
from its beginning. I have paid five cents 
letter postage. I mind when eighteen and 


hels per acre on the home farm, and 
grew 635 bushels on scant three acres with 
ordinary field cultivation. 

The acreage yield for 1899 was for the 
United States 88 bushels per acre, for 
Montana 141, for Ohio 71, for Kentucky 51, 
for Missouri 83, and for Rhode Island 142 
bushels. I think that Mr. Terry, the po- 
tato specialist of Summit Co., O., would 
be very well satisfied with 200 bushels per 
acre on the entire crop. In my paper Jan- 
uary 6 I simply wished to give the fact 
that potatoes would make a satisfactory 
yield in the south, and would not wish to 
hurt Mr. Crotsenburg’s feelings by im- 
plying that larger yields cannot be and 
are not made in more favored localities. 
Ohio. Cc. D. LYON. 


OREGON NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Possibly a 
few notes from the ‘“‘Webfoot”’ State will 
be of interest to your readers. I have my 
spring grain sown and a little leisure, so 
will do what I have been waiting in vain 
for others from this state to do. I have 
been taking the RURAL WORLD for two 
years and find the letters in its columns 
very helpful, as well as interesting, al- 
though T do not see many letters from 
my own state. I thought possibly they 
were waiting, as I have been, for others 
‘to write. 

When plowing for oats I noticed every 
now and then a patch of what to me 
looked like decayed vegetation in the form 
of mold. Upon inquiring about it, I was 
informed that it was the larvae of the 
green aphis, so much seen in wheat, These 
are found in small masses, and when 
turned over will fall to pieces like dust. 
In rich, mellow ground, one will find some 
half acre with these scattered all through 
it in spots not larger than an apple, and 
again for acres one will not see any. My 
ground is a rich foothill soil, of a redish 
black color. 

Fall wheat sown early looks fine. The 
recent cold weather did not damage it any 
to speak of. Grasses of all kinds are look- 
ing well, and keep stock in good condi- 
tion all winter. 

I sowed 15 acres of oats the first of 
October, and they have made such a 
growth that I am "afraid they will all go 
to straw and fall down. I sowed one and 
one-half bushels to the acre, which made 
them very thick. Will some of the Oregon 
readers of the RURAL WORLD tell me 
whether I should pasture them down as 
I would wheat, or whether I should pas- 
ture them at all? 

I came to Oregon from_ Illinois five 
years ago. The first year I was here I 
got very homesick. I did not like ‘he 
rotny winters, but now at the end = 

years I would not change 
Tlingie by any means. Stock lives here 
the year round on pasture without any 
feeding. You do not have to work six 


months of the year raising grain to feed 

out to — *~ = =, —_— ‘t and 

free: urself to death while doing 
5: STEPHENS. 


. . 








as much as twenty-five cents was paid. 


Marion Co., Oregon. 
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A SELF-SUCKING COW. 
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stock food. The amount of dry matter in 
100 pounds of beets or carrots is about 12 
pounds, or, in other words, in 100 pounds 
of these roots there are 8 pounds of wa- 
ter. Fifteen tons of carrots per acre may 
be regarded as a fair yield, but this will 
vary greatly with soil and climate. 
Comparing roots with corn, as to feeding 
value, the latter has about 88 pounds of 
dry matter to 100 pounds of grain. On the 
basis of a yield of 50 bushels of corn and 
15 tons of carrots per acre, the latter 
would yield about 3,600 pounds of dry mat- 
ter and the former about 2,600 pounds in 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Every farmer 
who keeps cows stabled during the win- 
ter, if only at night and during very bad 
days, knows that it takes eternal vigilance 
and lots of work to keep them clean. Milk 
is none too clean, where every precaution 
is used by milkers, especially when cows 
are milked in stables. I have seen cows in 
such filthy condition that it would be im- 
possible to keep filth out of the milk while 
milking; and right here is where the 
“cowey” odor so closely associated with 
winter butter comes from. This odor does 
not come from the feed, as some people 
suppose, but it comes from outside the 


into a scrap book kept for the purpose 
where they will be promptly available 
when wanted. The following is the clip- 
ping from the “Gazette: ‘“‘We have seen 
a great deal in your journal during the 
past two years in regard to calf cholera, 
all of which we have read with interest. 
While I sincerely believe that the condi- 
tion of the cow before the calf arrives has 
a great deal to do with the sickness which 
may come to the baby calf, I believe there 
is or should be something to reach the 
disease if the calf is on hand and sick just 
as much as if the calf were a child. In 
pursuance of this thought I will send you 
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ber will do the work to perfection and 
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Another Knockout % DeLaval 
by the United States 


Lawton, Wis., Jan. 31, 1901. 
This is to certify that the Alpha DeLaval No. 2 and 
the United States No. 6 had a contest to prove the merits 
of the two at P. L. Place’s farm at Lawton, Wis. The 








the grain. If the fodder of the corn is 
saved an acre of this crop will yield a 
good deal more nutriment than will an 
acre of carrots, and at much less expense. 
But unless the corn is fed in the green 
state or preserved in a silo, it lacks an 
element of value not shown by chemical 
analysis, namely, succulence. This ele- 
ment the roots have. 

Carrots will add to the yellow color of 
milk and butter when fed to cows. 


the report of our experience during the 
past year, which I hope will help lighten 
the difficulties of some one and increase 
the weight of his pocketbook as well. 
“Having used sub-nitrate of bismuth, 
which is healing, antiseptic and an aid to 
digestion, with great success in a bad case 
of infantile diarrhoea, we thought we 
could, if we used that remedy, no more 
than lose a calf which was taken sudden- 


with great ease and rapidity. The accom- 
panying illustration shows their patent 
wire rope coupler by which the chain 
which goes around the stump is fastened 
to the wire rope, by means of which you 
can fasten at once to any stump or tree 
standing anywhere along the line of the 
rope without waiting to wind up until the 
end of the rope is brought to the stump 
or tree you wish to pull. If you have a 
piece of stumpy ground, it will pay you to 
send for the Milne catalog. It is full of 
information on the subject of clearing 


cow; in fact, it is nothing more nor less 
than cow-stable filth in the milk that 
causes this odor. 

We have tried various stalls and devices 
in the past in our endeavor to keep our 
cows clean, and at the same time not rob 
them of comfort. It is not a hard matter 
to keep them clean at the expense of 
comfort; but I want our cows to be as 
comfortable as possible. In our first sta- 





Judges were appointed by Mr. P. L, Place and points to 
be considered were : 
First—Cleanness of Skimming. 
Second—Durability and Workman- 
ship. 
Third—Easy Running. 
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We, the undersigned, decide in 
favor of the United States. All 











NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS’ MEET. 


In its report of the late meeting of the 
National Creamery Buttermakers’ Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘The Elgin Report” says: 

“Fine weather, a large crowd, and a 
splendid program have made this conven- 
tion a record-breaker in every particular. 
From the time of calling to order by Presi- 
dent Haskell till the last hotel bill was 
paid everything went smoothly and every- 
body came home satisfied and happy. 

“There were 825 tubs of butter entered 
for competition and the attendance was 
estimated at anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 
people. 

““A committee from each state delegation 
was appointed to send a telegram to their 
senators urging them to pass the Grout 
bill, now pending in the Senate. A com- 
mittee of which Jos. Newman was chair- 
man, was appointed to revise the by-laws 
and change the name of the association. 
The committee on resolutions was com- 
posed as follows: W. D. Hoard, W. EB. 
Anderson and Chas. Harding. 

“The parade was quite a feature on 
Tuesday afternoon, but many of the boys 
had a hard time keeping their ears and 
hands warm. 

“The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, G. E. Haskell, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Vice President, Leland Griffin, De- 
Smet, 8S. D.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. Su- 
dendorf, Elgin, Ill. 

“J, BE. Brady, Kansas City, was made 
Vice President for Missouri.” 

The scores on the butter averaged 88.05. 
Martin Miller, the buttermaker for the 
Concordia, Mo., Creamery, got a score of 
% on his entry; W. 8S. Dille, Holden, Mo., 
got a score of 90.5. 

Kansas had the largest number of en- 
tries from any one state—29—and the aver- 
age score was 89.44. The highest score ob- 
tained was 98, which was given to a Min- 
nesota entry. Milwaukee and Kansas City 
are contestants for the next convention. 


REGARDING SILOS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am in re- 
ceipt of an inquiry from a RURAL 
WORLD reader who wants to know about 
the size of hoops for a 20-foot diameter 
silo. Perhaps I was not clear enough in 
my paper on silo building regarding hoops. 
A 2 or 2%-foot silo requires five-eighths 
rods if they are from 24 inches apart at 
the bottom up to four feet apart at the 
top. We have one-half inch rods on our 
2%5-foot silo, but have them from 18 inches 
up to three feet apart. The price of the 
hoops will determine which size to use; 
either will answer. The one-half inch 
hoops placed much nearer together are 
better in one respect, they do not allow 
the staves to bulge between hoops as five- 
eighth-inch hoops will, if placed two or 
more feet apart. The Page Woven Wire 
Fence Company of Adrian, Michigan, 
make a special fence for use as silo hoops. 
It is usually four feet wide, and is being 
used to the exclusion of any other kind of 
hoops in Ohio and Michigan. The ends of 
this fencing are secured to hard wood 
timbers five or six inches square and then 
these timbers are drawn together with 
bolts. < 

My paper on silos has brought many let- 
ters asking particulars as to how much 
lumber to use, etc. One Missouri dairy- 
man writes me that he built a silo at a 
cost of $800, and contemplates building an- 
other of rock at a cost of $1,100; this 
amount of money would build eight silos 
like we are now using from, and even 








Cleanse 
Your Blood 


The cause of all spring humors, 
pimples and eruptions, as well as 
of that tired feeling and poor appe- 
tite, is found in impure, depleted 
blood. 

The perfect blood purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as multitudes 
know by experience. 

It cures all blood diseases, from 
the smallest pimple to the stubborn 
scrofnla sore—from morning tired- 
ness to extreme nervous prostration, 

Begin taking it TODAY. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Spring Medi- 


bles we used a gutter behind the cows, 
and we could keep them fairly clean, but 
they lacked in comfort, it seemed to me. 

Last fall we built a new cow barn, and 
I believe, after using it four mohths, it 
comes nearer my ideal than anything else 
I have ever seen, considering expense and 
everything. Our stable is 22 feet wide 
with two rows of cows facing out; this 
leaves us about four feet of space behind 
the cows. Our cows stand in double stalls 
that are known as the “Hoard stall,” and 
are tied with ropes, or rather two ropes. 
A rope with a ring on it is fastened per- 
manently around the neck and another 
rope with a round snap and swivel is fast- 
ened to the rack. This makes a cheap, 
handy tie; in fact, the best we have ever 
used. 

Our cows are always tied up to be 
milked and fed. Every cow has her stall 
and her own place in the stall, and she 
always goes to her place when she comes 
in the stable. In this stable there are no 
inside fixtures, except stalls, no feed al- 
ley, no gutters. The only secret in keep- 
ing the cows clean is that after they are 
through eating in the evening every cow 
is turned loose in the stable; and so far 
our cows are as clean as they are on pas- 
ture during the summer. In the morning 
we open the doors and the cows go out 
in the yard while the stables are being 
cleaned and bedding is arranged, and the 
feed is being put in troughs and racks. 
Our dropping on this method has lifted a 
heavy load from our shoulders, as it re- 
quires a great deal less work; besides to 
me, at least, the satisfaction of having 
our cows clean and comfortable. 





M. E. KING. mal. 
Buckeye Dairy Farm, Labette Co., Kan. Not until progressive, scientific men 


SMALL ORIFICE IN HEIFER’S TEAT, 





We have a fine young Jersey cow with 
her first calf, that gives promise of a good 
milker, but the orifice in the two front 
teats is so small that with all the pressure 
the stream of milk is no larger than a 
knitting needle. The two back teats are 
comparatively easy to milk, and -we are 
compelled to let the calf milk the front 
ones. What remedy would you suggest? 

If a veterinary surgeon were available, 
says the ‘Rural New Yorker,” the most 
satisfactory method would be to have the 
orifice dilated or opened by him. In the 
absence of the veterinarian you can prob- 
ably dilate the opening with a milking 
tube. Procure two milking’ tubes, and 
after milking the cow (with the tubes if 
you will), plug the tubes to prevent leak- 
ing of the milk, and insert a tube in each 
teat. Tie them in position with a piece of 
tape, to prevent their dropping out, and 
leave them until next milking, when you 
can either remove the tubes to milk the 
cow, or milk her with the tubes. Keep 
the tubes in the teats until the opening is 
sufficiently enlarged to milk as freely as 
desired. Do not leave the tube in the teat 
longer than necessary, because of the 
danger of causing the cow to leak her 
milk, by dilating the orifice too much. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Bert Remeay for Children Teething. 


GRASSES FOR COW PASTURE. 


Would you kindly give me some advice 
regarding alfalfa? I have made prepara- 
tion to seed two hillsides with alfalfa, this 
spring. The land is good, produces good 
crops of wheat or oats; all lay toward the 
morning sun. Have never seen any of this 
plant, but having seen the statement of its 
good qualities, wish to try it. I intended 
to use these hillsides for cow pasture, but 
Prof. Voorhees, in issue January 16th, 
says do not pasture it. If it will not do 
for pasture, must look for some other per- 
manent grass. What would you advise 
sowing on such land as above, for milk 
cows? c. Cc. B. 

Middletown, Md. 

It would be deliberate assumption on our 
part, answers ‘“‘Hoard’s Dairyman,’’ to 
advise our correspondent specifically as 
to what variety of grasses would be 
adapted for pasturage in the location de- 
scribed. Soil and climate must have a 
good deal to do in the matter of proper 
selection of grasses. Prof. Voorhees is 
quite right in saying that it is not advis- 
able to depend upon alfalfa for pasturage. 
He might have gone further and said that 
in addition to the cattle destroying the al- 
falfa it is not an uncommon thing for the 
alfalfa to destroy the cattle, especially if 
it grows at all luxuriantly. In a general 
way, it is safe to advise our correspondent 
to use as large a variety of grasses for his 
permanent pasture, as circumstances will 
permit, and to seed very liberally. In this 
section of the country, where Kentucky 
bluegrass seems to be almost indigenous 
and comes in without seeding, we would 
sow red top, timothy and clover. In sec- 
tions of the country where Kentucky blue- 
grass does not come in of itself we would 








cine. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


add some seed of this variety to the mix- 
ture. 


ly sick, and we used it with splendid suc- 
cess. I think it was in March when a 
two-day-old calf was taken sick in the 
night. In the morning when my husband 
went to the barn the calf was down and 
could not get up, in fact, could scarcely 
raise its head. He gave it first a table- 
spoonful of castor oil followed at once by 
a teaspoonful of the sub-nitrate of bis- 
muth in a cup of the mother’s milk. By 
noon the calf was on its feet and we gave 
it a second dose of the bismuth—a tea- 
spoonful in milk as before. When night 
came calfie was ready for his rations. 
There was no return of the trouble and 
he is to-day the best calf in the bunch. 
Later in the season we used the remedy 
with others. Finally we used it in the 
case of a young colt which was seriously 
sick when we discovered it and even that 
did not require the third dose. 

“This remedy may not always cure. We 
do not say it will, yet we have wrapped a 
good bit of confidence up in the sub-ni- 
trate of bismuth package and would be 
glad to hear the experience of others. I 
have been a reader of the “‘Gazette’’ ever 


land. Mention this paper in writing 
them. 


IMPROVED CORN HARVESTING. 





Profits are proportioned to one’s ability 
to dispense with the expensive hand la- 
bor. In every case where one grows a 
crop that requires hand labor it is dis- 
covered that the cost of production is al- 
ways large. Cutting grain with a cradle 
and rake and binding by hand, one would 
find difficulty in making money enough to 
pay his taxes. Any operation of the farm 
is materially assisted by machinery, which, 
in many cases, does away with hand la- 
bor entirely. Even in the husking of corn 
there are now upon the market thorough- 
ly reliable and time-tested machines which 
will husk corn just as well as it can be 
done by hand and at only a small fraction 
of the cost. We know of no reason which 
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since I can remember.”’ 
Cass Co., Ia. MRS. E. W. ROE. 


SANITARY DAIRY BARNS. 


differently. Beef steers are usually phleg 


tion to ordinary disturbances. 


irritable. 


spent much time and money in investiga- 
tions and experiments was the trouble 
traced to its true source. 

Analyzing stable atmosphere led to the 
detection of harmful bacteria in incredu- 
Scientists engaged in the 
work were slow to give out the result of 
thinking that 
conditions under which they were work- 
ing might be abnormal. 
further and while endeavoring to learn the 
cause, they found conditions peculiarly fa- 


investigations, 


Prospecting still 


Atmospheric conditions affect animals 


matic in disposition, paying little atten- 
Carefully 
bred, highly-organized milch cows, on the 
other hand, are high strung, nervous and 
They are more susceptible to in- 
cipient diseases caused by objectionable 
surroundings than any other domestic ani- 





should keep these machines out of the 
widest and most general use. Among these 
improved corn husking and shredding ma- 
chines we know of none which has given 
-]|more general satisfaction or which is 
held in higher esteem by those who are 
acquainted with it than the Cyclone Corn 
Husker, Fodder Shredder and Cutter com- 
bined, a cut of which is shown with this 
article. It is manuvf#ttured by the Rosen- 
thal Husker Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
use of this machine will not only elimi- 
nate entirely the expensive and tedious 
hand labor incident to husking the corn, 
but it also cuts or shreds the fodder at the 
will of the operator, at the same time 
turning it into the most desirable and pa- 
latable of food for live stock. The shred- 
ded fodder may also be as readily baled as 
hay and in that form finds a ready mar- 
ket. This demand for corn hay is steadily 
increasing and is an advantage well worth 
considering. The farmer who grows any 
considerable amount of corn will find that 
this machine will pay for itself in a short 
time by the saving in hand labor and the 
greatly appreciable value of the fodder 
crop. Buy one for your own use, or have 
your neighbors join with you in its pur- 
chase. At any rate, write these people for 
catalog, descriptive matter, prices, etc. 
This subject is one of such aviat import- 
ance that it should demand the best 
thought of every corn grower In the lana. 
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three points having been given 
to the U. S. 


A. S. Bare, 

PEDER HALVORSEN, 

PEDER PEDERSON. 
Witnesses: 
Henry A. Hanson, R. L. Rasmuson, 
CARL CHRISTOPHERSON, M.H. HANson, 
A. H. Hanson, * Geo. P. Grout, 
. Martin Hansen, P. L. Prace. 


Note the Fact that the United States won on every point, 
also that the U. S. was a $100.00 machine while the DeLaval was 
$125.00, which proves again very conclusively the truth of our 
claim that the 
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POWER 


For pumping water, grinding feed, running separa- 
tors, churning and a hundred other uses, is needed 
by every farmer. This RIG does the work, the best 
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vorable to the propagation of the stock- 








man and dairyman’s worst enemy. 
Harmful bacteria delight in a dusty at- 
mosphere, especially when it is impreg- 
nated with moisture. When a share of the 
dampness comes from the moisture-laden 
breath of animals, that are obliged to 
breathe the same air over and over again, 
bacteria conditions are complete. 

Bank barns are always damp and al- 
ways dusty. Owing to their construction, 
they never admit direct sunlight in quan- 
tities sufficient to be of any use. Sunlight 
is destructive to all forms of bacteria and 
a stable properly constructed will admit 
the direct rays of the sun to every stall. 
Great progress has been made during re- 
cent years in stable construction along 
these lines. 

Mr. Frank A. Converse, Superintendent 
of Live Stock and Dairy, Pan-American 
Exposition, is building a stable on the 
Exposition grounds that will be a model in 
this respect. In addition to sanitation and 
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convenience, it will possess the further 





good quality of not being very expensive. 
Competition is now so keen in every line 
of business that every facility for produc- 
ing increased returns at a reduced outlay 
must be carefully studied by every one 
who would be successful. 

These model stables will be a source of 
the greatest interest to thousands of Pan- 
American visitors. Dairy products are 
each year attracting more attention from 
the consumer as well as from the producer 
and a change in our methods is recognized 
as a necessity by all who have looked into 
the subject. This sentiment is fast build- 
ing up a system of inspection that is com- 
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pelling unwilling dairymen to keep pace 
with their more progressive neighbors. 

Government milk mspection in New 
York State has resolved itself into a strict 
censure of dirty, antiquated methods. City 
milk supply is now traced to its source, 
e€ cows examined for condition and 
health, the stables for ventilation and 
cleanliness. If incompetency or indiffer- 
ence has led the dairyman to disregard 
lawful requirements, he is not permitted 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

PRUNING BLACKBERRY TREES.—I 
#ay trees, for I have a notion that we 
might grow them as such by letting 
only one shoot grow and pinching the tip 
at the proper height. When the Lawton 
first came out, a man near Philadel- 
phia bought 8 plants. The second year 
he left but one cane grow. He staked 
‘this cane and pinched it correctly. The 
following year he gathered 12 bushels of 
berries from the 50 trees, selling the fruit 
for 2% cents per quart. This transaction 
led to the publishing of a book—Ten Acres 
Bnough—in which I had a hand myself, 
but never got any money for my work, 
but no doubt many a scolding. * Even if 
the work were no cheat, the failures were 
owing to instructions not being carried 
out. I can rear a family on ten acres and 
live well. But I have become side-tracked, 
for when I began my intention, was to 
recommend the wearing of mole skin mit- 
tens when working among trees. Thorns 
will not go through the mole skin as 
readily as through the buckskin mittens. 
But where there is the least rent, one 
will find it out. This reminds me of an 
experience when a boy while plowing ina 
stubble field, when a bumble bee nest was 
turned up. I went to the house and got 
a pair of buckskin gloves, put on a thick 
coat, and made gn attack on the bees. 
The fight was hardly on when one of them 
lit on my glove, just where the only hole 
was, and another took for a hole in one 
of my shoes. These two shots made me 
sound a retreat. The second attack was 
different. A large bunch of dry hay and 
a few matches conquered them and the 
plowing went on. 

FILLING VACANCIES IN A VINE- 
YARD.—Sometimes a vine fails. To re- 
place it leave a long cane untrimmed on 
the next vine; lay this cane underground 
six inches and bring the end up where the 
vine is missing; let a foot or two stick out 
and stake it. See that no sprouts are al- 
lowed to start out on that portion of the 
cane near the old vine that is not in the 
ground. Such canes make strong vines. 
How to layer such vines as are hard to 
grow from cuttings will be given soon. 
These vines should not be cut back in tne 
meantime when the vineyard is trimmed. 

One asks, ‘“‘“How late can we trim vines?” 
I have pruned vines when out in full leaf, 
which had been overlooked at the proper 
time, and they never flinched. But prun- 
ing should be done now, so that where 
the vine is cut off, the end will dry so as 
mot to allow the sap to come through. 
Some say that the bleeding does not hurt 
the vines, but for my part I would rather 
not see it. I remember many years ago a 
man had me trim vines for him at a 
time when the snap of the clippers made 
the sap fly in my face. The night follow- 
ing was quite cold, and in the morning 
there were icicles from three to six inches 
jong hanging on the ends of the canes 
where cut off. Yet these same vines bore 
a fine crop of grapes that season. 

A NEW APPLE.—I have just received 
an apple from a subscriber at Wanamak- 
er, Mo., for a name. I don’t know it, but 
it resembles the Missing Link, and might 
pass for it by a casual observer. But the 
short stem and wider and deeper calyx 
show the difference. The sender tells me 
that it is a long keeper. I have put it 
away with a Missing Link of 1900, which 
is now perfectly sound and hard, to see 
how long they will keep. 

BUDDING APPLE SEEDLINGS.—One 
writes and asks how to treat apple stocks. 
This man says he intends planting them 
in nursery rows, and budding them next 
summer. He wants to know whether he 
shall head them back to the ground and 
ud on the fresh shoot that will grow up. 
My way would be to head them back to 
six inches, then keep all the sprouts off 
but a few at the top. This will give a 
clean stem to bud on. I would bud them 
three inches from the ground, in the latter 
part of August. They may be budded 
earlier, but then they have a fashion of 
starting out a young shoot that may not 
ripen its wood well, and be winter killed. 
If such trees will not be better than the 
root grafts usually used, I am mistaken. 
‘The time will come when this piece root 
grafting on little pieces will be a thing 
of the past. But so long as trees are so 
cheap, and such a large number are 
grown, this is likely to be practiced. I 
have some small peach seedlings upon 
which I intend grafting plums. I would 
just as soon have such, if planted pretty 
deep, as on a plum stock. In a few years 
the plum will have its own roots. 

Bluffton, Mo, SAMUEL MILLER. 








MISSOURI FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


Fruit prospects, according to N. F. 
Murray of Oregon, Mo., president of the 
State Horticultural Society, are brighter 
this year than they have been for a long 
time in Missouri. This, he thinks, is due 
to climatic conditions. In the first place, 
the fall was favorable for the wood of 
the fruit trees of all kinds to mature. 
Every tree, as far as the weather was 
concerned, went into the winter in good 
condition. Again, the winter has been 
too mild to hurt the buds, while, at the 
same time, it has been severe enough to 
hold their growth in check. The fruit 
crop in Missouri usually realizes from $10,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000 a year. This year Mr. 
Murray thinks the returns should not 
fall below $20,000,000. 

“All fruit,” said Mr. Murray, ‘“‘includ- 
ing apples, peaches, plums and cherries, is 
in the pink of condition at present. I can 
think of only two conditions that might 
yet arise to blight the crop. If the weather 
should turn warm during the latter part 
of February the growth of the buds 
would probably be hurried forward, which 
would undoubtedly mean their destruction 
in case frosts or sleet should follow in 
March. This would be especially true of 
peaches, the buds of which are particu- 
larly tender. Should such happen, only 
those fruit growers will be safe who have 
their orchards on the summit or on the 
north slope of hills. Experience shows 
that the trees situated on the south slopes 
are more susceptible to the influences of 
weather, because when frosts come the 
cold air has a tendency to settle beneath 
the sun’s rays. 

“Another condition that might arise to 
injure the fruit crop,” continued Mr. 
Murray, “‘would be long, cold, drenching 
rains during the blooming period. Fer- 
tilization takes place by the pollen being 
carried from the buds to buds by bees or 
by the wind. For this reason continued 
rains prevent a proper distribution of the 
pollen. This is an evil that we may ex- 
pect any season, and I know of no efficient 
remedy in such cases. The best thing that 
we can do is to provide for those varie- 
ties of fruit trees that will best stand the 
weather.” 


CELERY CULTURE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I was not 
aware when I made my remark on celery, 
that any person would take much note of 
it. In the main, I agree with the remarks 
of Mr. Riehl. However, I will give my 
practice. When I raise the plants from 
the seed, I sow them in a box in the lat- 
ter half of February. I keep the dirt 
continually moist, but not what may be 
called wet. I set the box in a south win- 
dow. After they are up I let them grow 
until the dirt is covered with the little 
plants. Then either I or “my missus” 
transplant them in rows in other boxes, 
By this time the weather is becoming 
warm, and I set them out of doors, taking 
them in at night. In the kitchen, as a 
rule, the air is too dry. So it helps the 
young plants to give them healthy, mov- 
ing air. I stir the ground in the box be- 
tween the rows with a table fork. The 
little plants grow stocky, and at this time 
will drink a good deal of water. 

When the weather is ready, and by the 
way, the young plants, having been ex- 
posed to the weather quite a little, will 
stand quite a frost, I plow a trench with 
the two-horse plow, running once both 
ways, and a single shovel in the bottom 
of this. Then I take a “‘chisél hoe,’’ and 
loosen the dirt in the bottom, the width 
of the hoe blade, and, say, three inches 
deep. In this I set the plants, always 
selecting the stockiest. I stir the ground 
once a week while the plants are small. 
If the season be exceptionally dry I 
water them. After harvest I begin in 
earnest to draw the dirt to the plants. I 
keep at it, covering up the entire plant 
save the initial stalk, if possible. By the 
time of freezing weather, instead of a 
trench there is a high ridge. 

When winter begins to rule the inverted 
year, I get a box or two, fair sized ones, 
and cover the bottom with about five 
inches of good Iowa dirt. I take up the 
plants with as much dirt clinging to the 
roots as possible, and set them upright in 
the box. I filter dirt all through the box 
and set them in the dark corners of the 
cellar. If the dirt settles too much and I 
can find loose dirt, I fill again. This which 
has taken so long to write, is but short 
work in fact. All winter we have had 
delightfully crisp celery. I am very fond 
of it, and so is the family. Last year 
being only half a mile from town, I bought 
the plants. There are always plenty ex- 
posed for sale, and cheap. I believe in 
economy. E. B. HEATON. 

Warren Co., Ia. 
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THE FARMERS’ GARDEN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It is time to 
begin to think about the garden, to make 
a hot bed for early plants and to see that 
we have seeds ready for planting when 
the winter ceases. If good cabbage, to- 
matoes and early plants can be had 
cheaply by purchase, we would not make 
a hot bed, as less than a dollor will usu- 
ally buy enough extra early plants for 
even a very large family. 

We make our early hot bed 3x5 feet at 
the south end of a building, digging out 
a pit 18 inches deep, filling it with horse 
manure and litter, tramping it down solid, 
putting in a 10-inch frame of two-inch 
plank and topping the manure with four 
inches of rich woods dirt. We cover with 
common muslin tacked on a frame; in 
case of heavy rain we cover with board 
cover, and if the weather gets very cold 
throw old sacks or carpet over the top. 
If the bed does not heat in two days we 
make holes with a stick and pour down a 
kettle of boiling water. Our garden is a 
small one, 4x7 rods, and is oftener spad- 
ed or dug than plowed. It has had no 
manure other than that from the poultry 
houses for 10 years, and in point of pro- 
ductiveness is second to but one garden I 
know of; that is a 3x7 rod garden near 
me which has never had a horse in it and 
has been manured with poultry manure 
alone for nearly 30 years. 

We stick pretty closely to old and well 
known varieties of all garden vegetables— 
Early Valentine beans, Egyptian beet, 
Jersey Wakefield cabbage, snowball cauli- 
flower, Oakleaf and Hanson lettuce, red 
Wetherfield onions, Vienna kohlrabi, first 
of all peas, scarlet turnip for early and 
lady finger for late radish. Perfection to- 
mato, New York purple egg plant, hollow 
crown parsnip, are all old favorites, and 
are the varieties we grow in our garden. 

Some of our seeds we order from one of 
the oldest seed houses in the United States. 
Some we grow ourselves, and a few we 
buy at the store. Those sent by our Uncle 
Samuel we give to a man who likes “‘free 
loss’’ or to the children to plant in 
the shade somewhere. 

We plant a bed of peas as soon as the 
ground can be worked; these we closely 
follow with a bed of “‘set’’ onions for early, 
and onion seed sown as soon as the ground 
begins to warm up a little. Beans are 
planted later. but we usually risk a bed 
pretty early, the loss is small if they get 
frosted, and if they stand we have some 
very early beans. Egg plant is set among 
the early cabbage, and kohlrabi and sum- 
mer radishes planted when the early peas 
are off. Sometimes we grow a few dozen 
heads of late cabbage in the garden, but 
usually these with the early corn, main 
crop tomatoes and larger growing vege- 
tables are planted in the truck patch, 
which is a rich corner of the field, we 
plow for usual farm crops. The home 
garden is the most valuable plot of land 
on farm, and long ago we found out that 
to get best results we must use it for 
garden alone, and not for grapes, berries, 
corn, pumpkins and potatoes. Even the 
asparagus bed is at a corner of the or- 
chard, where a tree is missing, and the 
rhubarb is grown along the fence of the 
berry patch. We no longer think it neces- 
sary to spade the garden a foot deep for 
general crops, even for parsnips. We 
have fully as good results by digging the 
bed five inches deep as by spading 12 
inches, as we used to do; and we know 
that we grow better onions on beds dug 
three inches than on those dug eight or 
twelve inches. 

Now do not imagine that our garden is 
on a deep, loamy soil, for it is not; it is, 
or was, a hard intractable clay, and as 
long as we practiced turning it 
over every spring with an _ eight- 
inch deep furrow we had a poor 
garden. Twelve years ago we cov- 
ered it with stable manure and did no 
work in it except to keep weeds down; 
then we began to work it shallow as we 
do now, have one of the best gardens in 
the county, and would not allow a man 
to turn the soil over 10 inches deep for $25. 

Try shallow cultivation and shallow 
breaking, some of you doubters who have 
hard clay soils, and see if you do not 
have better results than from deep break- 
ing. c. D. LYON. 





Ohio. 


KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Will some one 
tell me through the RURAL WORLD 
how to make a sweet potato house? In 
this climate there is no danger of freez- 
ing. Dry rot is our main trouble. The 
only way we can keep sweet potatoes 
is in dry sand, and this is very tedious for 
a large crop. A. J. HENDERSON, 

Gila Co.,. Ariz. 

To Mr. Henderson's query Mr. Riehl 
answers as follows: A house should be 
built somewhat on the order of an ice 
house, that is, with double walls, well 
lined with paper. 

Good ventilation is very important. Ar- 
range bins or shelves with a space of two 
inches between boards. Have an air space 
of 10 inches or more all around the bins. 
Size of bins is of little consequence, pro- 
viding the air can circulate all around 
them. 

Handle your potatoes 
were eggs, in other words, they can not 
stand bruising. Bear in mind that the 
sweet potato is very sensitive to frost, and 
will not keep if allowed to become chilled, 
much less touched by frost. Store per- 
fectly dry, and keep your house at a tem- 
perature of about 6 degrees. 

I will add that if Mr. H. has in his po- 
tatoes a dry, black appearing rot, he may 
have a dangerous, spreading disease, 
which will prevail under any condition, 
and he should by all means clean out his 
stock, procure good, clean seed of the 
best strain, and plant on land where 
sweet potatoes were not grown the previ- 
ous year. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, Ill. 


as though they 


FLORIDA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
here is all that one could ask for. Berries 
are ripening rapidly, and as many as 40 
bushels are shipped from this station, 
which is 35 miles north of Tampa, and 
twice as many from stations still further 
south, daily. Prices have been quite satis- 
factory. One man has sold over $500 worth 
since January 1 from four acres; the net 
price having been 25 cents per quart, now 
worth 20 cents F. O. B. 

Our Sumatra tobacco industry is now on 
a firm basis. Parties are engaging it be- 
fore it is planted at 25 cents per pound, to 
be taken from the pole September 1. The 
same cigar manufacturers are buying 
from some growers at the same price paid 
last year. W. E. EMBRY. 

Dade City, Fla. 


PEACH TREE YELLOWS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will someone 
kindly inform us how to tell when a peach 
tree has the yellows, and what to do for 
it when it has? SUBSCRIBER. 

Tamaroa, Ill. 

Prof. J. C. Whitten, Horticulturist of the 
Missouri Agricultural College, says: Some 
of the symptoms of peach yellows are, 
the tree has a sickly appearance, gener- 
ally, the leaves become small and yel- 
lowish, tender sprouts come out on the 
trunk and main branches, the buds that 
should remain dormant over winter, often 
burst into growth of small leaves that 
form brushlike tufts; the fruit ripens 
prematurely on the weaker limbs, has a 
clouded, bloody or purple look, and is of 
a bitter or insipid taste. Any or all of 
these symptoms occur in yellow trees 
and in from one to three years the trees 
die. There is no cure for yellows, and 
if a tree becomes infectedit will never pro- 
duce any fruit of any value. Such trees 
should be dug out and burned to prevent 
the disease from spreading. It should be 
fully determined that the tree has yellows, 
however, before grubbing it up. Some- 
times borers or overfruiting gives a tree 
the appearance of yellows, though it has 
not the disease. 


MISSOURI FRUIT EXHIBIT 
At the Pan-American Exposition. 


Mr. A. Nelson, horticultural commis- 
sioner to the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo this summer, has been in St. 
Louis, completing arrangements for the 
Missouri horticultural exhibit. Included 
in this work was the examination of over 
150 barrels of Missouri Ben Davis apples, 
now in cold storage, and which he pro- 
nounces in most excellent condition. Plans 
for the Missouri exhibit in this line are 
comprehensive, and include a succession 
of the fruits which have made the state 
famous, beginning with strawberries in 
the spring and ending with apples in the 
fall. Speaking of the plans of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Nelson said: 

“We have in Buffalo 200 barrels and 
in St. Louis 152 barrels of Ben Davis ap- 
ples. These apples are the pick of over 
17,000 barrels, packed last fall. Every 
apple of the largest size, absolutely per- 
fect, was taken to the packing house and 
there wrapped in tissue and paraffin pa- 
pers. The packing was done with es- 
pecial care, excelsior being packed at 
each end to prevent bruising. The apples 
run about 250 to the barrel. The average 
commercial apple runs about 350 to 400, 
so the size of these is made plainer. These 
apples were sent to St. Louis for cold 
storage, and the tests show them in 
splendid condition now. About April 15 the 
apples will be unpacked, unwrapped and 
sorted for specks. When repacked they 
will be sent to Buffalo, where they will 
go into cold storage on the grounds. 

“Five of these apples will be placed on 
an exhibition plate and about 2,000 plates 
will be on exhibition constantly. Every 
ten days or two weeks the exhibit will 
have to be renewed. These apples‘will re- 
main fit for exhibition purposes until the 
summer and fall fruit comes. Meanwhile 
we have arrangements complete by 
which we will have strawberries from the 
southern end of the state with the first 
of the crop, ending with St. Louis Coun- 
ty berries in June. Raspberries, black- 
berries, early peaches and apples will 
follow in succession, the supplies for the 
exhibit coming as the ripening crops ex- 
tend northward. 

“We feel confident that the exhibit will 
do much good for Missouri. Our space is 
next to California, as select as we could 
ask for. The only fruits which Missouri 
need feel any fear of losing medals and 
diplomas on are pears and quinces. These 
New York state will win. But on apples 
Missouri will carry off more medals and 
honors than any other two states which 
will make exhibitions.” 


PROVIDED FOR. 


Whatever else the winter may develop 
in the way of ill health, we must take 
heed of what in addition is sure to con- 
tribute its share of misery. Were it not 
that there is one certain master cure for 
the old torments of rheumatism, neuralgia 
and lumbago, the sum of our torments 
would be complete, but this Master Cure, 
St. poy Oil, so pea J known and recog- 
nized as the most r le, is now the one 
thing ALF, to or finish up a 
visitation of the Pains and aches 
have succumbed to it, as thousands know, 
and thousands more will find comfort and 


prevent” 





cure from the use of it. 
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BURPEE’S 


Plates. The Quarter-Century’s Reco 
The it, most complete, and 
cents, which is less than cost per c 
this great catal 
or Burpee’s won 
&@ Should you object to payin 
then write a postal card for 
catalogue of ninety pages. w. 





“QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION” 





© hundred and twent 
FORDHOOK Fal PARMonin ed. Trial Grounds in 
Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual — . both Ve; 


BEST t SEED CATALOGUD ever published. 
opy. Name this 
e we shall send a 15-cent pac 
erful, new, dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest Tomato — Ouarter-Century. 
ten cents for a seed catal th 
. eh SEED SENee (even though it is worth a dollar), 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Ket ol 


Pages. Entirely rewritten at our famous 
merica. New Directions for culture, New 
ables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
ew Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
Mailed for ten 
omy 74 or stamps) and with 

s Unique Floral ,ovelty 


send ten cents 
either Burban 


for 1901,—a “strictly business 














STARTING HOT BEDS. 


It is now high time that all expecting 
to grow early truck for the market 
should have prepared both hot beds and 
cold frames, says an exchange. This work 
should not be delayed even though the 
seed is not immediately sown, for when the 
time comes to sow the seed the weather 
may be such that the beds cannot be made 
and consequently much time lost in get- 
ting the plants started. 

The hot bed as usually constructed is 
made by digging a trench about two 
feet deep, a little wider than the length 
of the sash and as long as needed. The 
sides and ends are made of inch boards. 
The width of the frame is six feet, the 
length of the sash. Stakes are firmly 
driven into the ground at each corner of 
the bed and each three feet from corners 
directly above which @re 2x4 cross bars 
on which the sash rests and slides. The back 
of the frame is made from? to 4 inches 
higher than the front. About 16 incbes 
of fresh horse manure directly from the 
stable is packed in the trench on which 
is placed about four inches of fine rich 
loam to receive the seed. After sowing 
the seed the bed must be carefully 
watched to see that it does.not get too 
hot and cause a too rapid germination, 
resulting in sickly plants. After the plants 
are up make the conditions such as to 
give them a steady, healthy growth, pro- 
ducing strong, healthy plants. Cold 
frames differ from hot beds only in this, 
that they are used only as a protection for 
plants transplanted from the hot beds. 
If no glass sash is at hand, strong muslin 
with two coats of boiled linseed oil, will 
answer a good purpose; but if cold nights 
secure all by covering with a blanket. 


FARM FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


One hundred and forty acres rich hazel 
land, 100 in high state of cultivation, 40 
acres good timber; extra new fencing; 
plenty of water; new modern house, 8 
rooms, well finished; cellar and outbuild- 
ings to correspond; also new tenant house, 
4 rooms; 1,000 bearing fruit trees, and all 
kinds of small fruits in abundance; 30,000 
trees in nursery, 13 years’ established nur- 
sery trade; good home trade. Farm is well 
stocked with cattle, hogs, etc.; is a desir- 
able grain and stock farm, or for fruit 
and nursery business; school and church 
privileges extra good; located two miles 
from county seat, good town, on good 
rairoad; no incumbrance; title perfect; a 
desirable home and is for sale on its mer- 
its. Price, $4,000, or would trade for small 
place or house and lot. To those wishing 
such a home I invite investigation. 

G. A. VAN FL . 
alem, Mo. 


The Rpiary. 


ROYAL JELLY. 














Concerning royal jelly, Benton says in 
the New York “‘Farmer:” ‘‘The composi- 
tion of this food has been the subject of 
much attention and more theorizing. It 
may be considered as pretty certain that, 
during the first three days of the life of 
larva, its food is a secretion from glands 
located in the heads of the adult workers, 
a sort of bee milk, to which, after the 
third day, honey is added in the case of 
the worker larvae, and honey and pollen 
in the case of drone larvae. As this wean- 
ing proceeds, both worker and drone 
larvae receive pollen, and in constantly 
increasing proportions, in place of the se- 
cretion. But this rich albuminous sub- 
stance is continued to the queen larvae 
throughout the whole period of their feed- 
ing.” 

This “royal jelly,’’ so highly nutritious, 
causes the queen larva in its spacious cell 
to develop into the perfect female, or the 
queen bee. This special “‘queen food’’ will 
develop worker eggs into queens. 

The “royal jelly’ is semi-fluid in con- 
sistency. The young bees are surrounded 
by it as soon as they leave the eggs. They 
are really partially immersed in it. Be- 
sides taking it in through their mouth, it 
is thought that the young bees also absorb 
it through their skins. 


NECESSARY TOOLS FOR BEE_ KEEF, 
ERS. 


Every farmer who keeps beesshould pro- 
vide himself with a bee veil that fits over 
the hat and is secured under the suspend- 
ers inside the coat or vest. The hands and 
wrists may be protected by wearing mitts 
without fingers, says Fannie M. Wood in 
the “‘N. E. Homestead.’”’ When one does 
not wear boots the pants may be tucked 
inside the stocking leg; a nervous man 
would not care about the bees creeping 
inside the pants. A good bee smoker is 
indispensable. Dry rotton wood, that will 
crush easily in the hands, makes plenty of 
smoke without much heat and never goes 
out. 

Rubber cloths are useful. They are 
made of coarse linen or burlap, take up 
water easily, and are large enough to lap 
two or three in over and over the sides 
and ends of the top edges of the hive. Wet 
and wring them out before using; they will 
lie down smooth and close. When I take 
the cover off a hive or super, one of these 
wet clothes is laid on quickly. If any of 
the bees are next to it they will quickly 
get from under. It retains the warmth 
of the bees, can be turned back as much 
as needed to take out a frame or more 
without disturbing the rest of the bees. 
In changing supers it keeps all the bees 
in their places, out of the way of the oper- 
ator. If smoked when wet and laid on 
the top of the hive the scent of the smoke 
pwill cause the bees to fill up on honey and 


they will be submissive. The farm bee- 
keeper should have one or more feeders. 
They are inexpensive and come handy 
when necessary to feed the bees. 


PROPOLIS.—It is perhaps not generally 
known that propolis (bee glue) is a good 
substitute for solder; we use it for niend- 
ing all kinds of tinware, and find that it 
gives good satisfaction. Pails and basins 
mended with it have been in constant use 
for over a year and show no signs of giv- 
ing out. To apply simply heat the dish 
over a lamp and rub on a sufficient quan- 
tity to stop the leak, and with reasonable 
care it will last about as long as solder, 
and can alwa be So spoes ~ the cost 
of the labor. <A foreign bee journal also 
mentions another use for it in the drug 
line, ie apart from the purposes for 

which the bees use it, it is generally con- 
sidered a waste product. 





/ | ens ba l yearfrum oud, 2tw 4 cents each 
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8. Juhuston, Box 19, Stocs ley, Del. 


FRUIT TREES. 


Apple, Cherry. Peach, Plum, Pear, Grapes, Small 
fruits, Fruit tree and apple seedlings Roses, 
Ornaments, Shrubs. Low price, be t quality. 7;ue 
to name. _— Panny | siock, Write for cata- 
ogue. Address J A.GAGHE, Beatrice, Neb 


Seed Corn 


Get your seed cornin famous Mason County, the 
best corn county in the world. Don't make a mis- 
take, buy good fire dried seed. “ur corn is tested 
ard aSlways grows. Our fav. rite varieties a e Sut- 
ton’s Favorite White, Pride of Mason Cour- 
ty (white), Premium Yellow Dent and Im- 
proved World’s Fair (yellow); cannot be beaten 
anywhere in the corn belt. Sutton’s Favorite 

hite is a wonderfui yielder. a favorite both north 
and south. Big ears, smali cob, matures early 
Premium Yellow Dentis a regular gold mine; deep 
gtain, smal! cob, big ears, matures in 90 days 








r burhel; sacks 10c.; 4 bu. 
as 2790. Send 5e samples and ca’ catalog. 
T. N. SUTTON & SON., Mason vity, Il) 


BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY 


Most profitable crop ore except corn, 
satisfactory spring crop seed with. Never 
lodges. Nicer to handle than oats; yields as much 
to acre, worth double f rsale or feed, Sown Apr. 
10th. cut June 25th, Best carts pig feed. Clean 

8. and upward, 
Special selien’ in lar-e quanti- 
815 cts. Write the grower, 
GEO 





BER, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


CHOICE SELECTED SEED CORN, 
Fine as slik; you can’t beat it; strict} 7 “ag date; 
two best early varieties—Enterprise low Dent, 
large ear, deep kernel. thin cob, eurly = product- 
ive; Success Yel’ow Dent, very heavy, rich and oily 
bright qellow ears 10 to 12 in. ey A ead per 


» $1.00; or vend red pegmng Sor come 
FM x B. 75. ‘Arbela, Mo. 


FOR SALE sec tig ms: 


tured and acclimated fresh. clean seed. 
J.H. CHENOWETGS, Lathrop, ¥ Mo. 











Omaha and one Premium Corn 
gent @ ard peutee owe Gasket Pe 
ard receive two bus 
Postpaid 35c. Circulars ve 
H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo 
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A Radish fit forthe bye in 18 0 te 'ecaiie et ‘Earliest “Eetfgee —- él 
A Beet that can’t be ecli ualit; —_ or yn ee Eel , 
A flat-head Cabbage as pa as eld?—then order ‘‘Ear 

The connoisseur’s favorite Musk Melon? it’s cur **St. Louis 

The sweetest Water Melon of all?—get it in ‘‘Mclver Wonderful Seger” 
A fine, solid Tomato, that weighs 3 pounds?—procure ‘‘Panderosa ‘0 
Pumpkins wang 125 lbs. and over?—plant our ‘‘Genuine Mammoth’’... 
A Cucumber of an ovengpees emerald color?—we have it in ‘‘Emerald’’.. 
A crisp, tender and solid head Lettuce?—get ‘‘Calif. Cream Butter’’ 
Amber-brown Onions that do not rot?—they are ‘‘Australian Brown’’.... os 


400 THEY ARE THE “CREAM” OF OUR LIST. Catalog price, *%< 


Free with every order SEEDS That GROW. 


THESE 
10 
BANNER 
VARIETIES 


serggegees 


SRSRSR TEE 





Vegetable and hiustrated Book alt all about 
pe@y~Order Banner Collection No. 1—40c post-paid. 


PLANT SEED CO. St. Louis, Mo. 
Low. 


SEED CORN =F 


“Pride of Nishna” Yellow dent and ‘Iowa Silver Mine” White. TWO of dy Wy large early 
varieties of feld corn in the world. Grown in 38 different states in 1900. Thousands of farmers ali 
over the corn growing count’y grew it with profit, and hundreds have written us about the omppeiet 
qualiey. large yieids and early maturity of this corn over common or native sorts. Price $1 per bushel 
ags free aboard the cars here. Large descriptive circulars free for the asking. A 652 page **Book on 
Corn Growing” and illustrateu catalog with two samples of corn for 4cents to pay postage. Send for it 
to-day. Address J. KR. RATEKIN & SON, Shenadoah, Iowa. 














“Pride of Nishna’’ 








EVERY FRUIT GROWER sHOULD READ R. M. KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK Entitled 


GREAT CROPS »« SMALL FRUIT 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. The author has grown the lergest crops of fancy fruit ay ro- 
duced 07 an acre. In his experimental grounds are single plants = yield over F oUR 
QUART S$ exch of fine large berries. {is cus omers have done as weil. been accomplished 
vy SOIENTIF FICALLY SREEDING up fant to a high fruiting vigor oo they throw their ener- 
pg ¥ A yy ros Easton “a useless ogg ine noe age oy aan a big crop 
sells at sight to ar cust »mers ‘his “ig you all about how it isd 
THE CHEAPEST PL ‘ous : ant 


grown thoroughbred plants in the country for spring planting. Send zon address at once and get a 
copy of this book and a revised edition for three years FREE. \dres 
BR. M. KELLOGG. Three Rivers, Mich. 





SEED. 


~A 
J B. arns rong &50ns 


cals grew 95 bushe's per eore, ‘that shetled 62 lbs. from 70 ibs. of ears. Many 


beating this wonderful J. B. ARMSTRONG & SONS, SHENANDOAS, 


SEED CORN ano eSeunosrar 


PREMIUM WINNING 
wee VARIETIES. 


highest pcs power every ear hand selected from pure stock, deepest-gra! ned va- 
and = 
Sheasadoah ‘air; many farmers have increased their 


RN THAT PAYS AT FARMERS PRICES. Don't fail to send 
cents in cmos for 4 samples of the corn that was awarded gold medal 
Xposition aad a 40-page book “Hints on Corn Ler 3 id 














EVER BLOOMING 


2 new varieties, all differen n- 
Socios post paid. S Bost Large 
Ppp) post paid. We make these 


weet ox logue into vour hands, 
wansien SEED ©O., Box B, Milwaukee, 





Best of all & TESTED. 
j ExTBAs pack’ge & lots of 
‘ EXTRAS $ with every order. 
= ay, arent Big Catalogue 
4 retti 
RES Guide, aad Seed- Rock ove inted. 


R. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


YOUNG’ S SEEDS 


Are Pure and Reliable 
Always Sure to Grow. 


Roses | WE 
» Fruits HAVE 


HE 

Trees | BEST 

= cannot be Sur- 

ssed. Writeforour 

BEAUTIFUL, Illustrated eC ‘A TALOGU BH. it 
contains 100 pages of 

verre Ss gg og Pe EM paced FOR 

HE GARDEN 


You NG’S, 1404 shiNigh Mo. 


FERRY’S 


you’re planting 
when you plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. If you 
buy cheap seeds you can't 
besure. Take r~ chances — 
get Ferry’s. Deaiers every- 
where sell them. Write 
for 1901 Seed Annual— 
mailed free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








heaviest yielders; highest award at Omaha exposition; first p 
Fa 10 to 20 bu-hels and even mens per 
seed corn, “‘WHSTS IMPROVED L4&GAr, TENDOGR,” dark ri den ye 
d-ep grain and small cob; matures in 100 days: price $1 25 per bu; 10 bu. ari “TOW. 
* a white variety, with white cob; matures in 90 days; price, “ i per bu; 10 bu., $9. Bond 
4 cents in stamps ae = of several varieties of non SEED CORN ai 4 descriptive coceloeue. 


WRITE TO-DAY. Addre Cc. M. WEST, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
Ss E E D Cow Peas, Whippoorwills 
Wanted. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main and Market Sts., Saint Louis. 








Choicest_ new bey of one Corn, Oats, 


Wheat, rley, Dw: Esse: pe, Potatoes, 
Artichokes and all kinds of field aud grass se-d 
Large illustrated catalogue of great value to 


farmers free, if you mention this paper. 
IOWA SEED 
Send forour New Oatalogue. 


EEDS 


Send for our New Catalogue. 





Clovers, Timothy, Millet, Cane, ete 
Correspondence and offers solicited 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED C0., 
ST. LOUIS, MO- 





OF ALL KIND grit; *vegdtann vee 


Flower Seeds for $1. * eo For large quan- 


a 1CK} for EMANN DU: 
DUSARD SEED CO., 
et 1112 N Third St., St. Louis, Mo 


OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm 
Warranted true to name and strictly fresh 
No carried over stuck on hand. Write for 
what you want and special prices will be 
qr by return mail. 

t. Louis peed and Produc 


07 N. 3d St. St. ol Mo 











500 Dollars For One Ear of Corn. 


OUR WHITE ELEPHANT CORN Is the largest corn in the w 
Very prolific, has yieided 166 bushels on on nare. Barly. * hos cue ype Boy A ny Brows. 
Vigvrous. rapid grower. Will give satisfaction everywhare, Big premiums for ears grown in 1901. 

Fuilparticulars »f competiti>a. our 19)1 seed cr «logue and one pound oft —_ White Blephant 
corn Rd, mail for 25 cents silver. Order at once as pply is limi-ed. You y wia one of tae ~ 
prem: SIBLEY SEED FARM, 117 Main Sta! Sibley. [llinots 


WELL-BRED SEED CORN. 


True to type; you can depend upon gathering as good corn as you plant. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT. Bred to increase weight— entass hell 

space between rw rain. omvect, ency to h sic. ens in § Dto 10daner” 

FARMERS pid DE Bred for big leld; deep grain, 8 rong Pi 
days. Prce of either bag aon to4 ‘bushels, $'.25 per bu.; 5 bu. 





No waste 








$1.50 a Barrel and up. 
Michigan Northern Grown are alwa’ 
the best. 20 best varieties. Blight 
proof, enormous yielders, highest 
quality, lowest prices. in any 
quantity, one pound to a car load. 
Catalogue free on request. 
Harry N. Hammond Seed Ce 
Bouts , Bay City, Mich. 
Formerly o Fifield. 





Did you ever see 7 
or Sweet Peas sid 


‘ail 1 for. 
eas as — 


“ Black 

= Bink Kaige 

- Orange Pink. 

“  Scariet. 

“ Pure White. 
each, THE MAYFLOWER u 

to Fi 
nbn) cifoar ear Ooaitate Share 


€ oP hon mer aad Yo Cen 








CYCLONE CORN HUSKER 


ROSENTHAL HUS KER co 
BOX/# MILWAUKEE WIS 


AMMOTH WHITE ARTICHOKE SEED for 
sale. The moat prolific, the easiest grown and 
the healthiest hog feed that can be 4s aan ag on the 
ane ee be pena and priess 
ARNOLD, Haydon, Phelps Co., Neb. 


or At 10 7 “is cents tach; 

SUELE sieges tach; bags free ‘L onnows bushels or over. 
VARIETIES Strawberry plants, $2.00 
1000 an =e & Bene for Catalogue of a aod 


60 isn EN RY, LaPorte, maa 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


= tee, | Ks samy! or beg eee Straw- 

ap,’’ sent postpaid to any ad- 

pom for only.20c....This bonanza offer is made in 

nee A eet my aay aspen iey before ‘Rural 
ers, n ay and have 

booked. Address EDWIN i. RI emecapeg 

Box 91, North Aiton, Illinois. 


MONEY IN BEES. 


Send for our 40 page catalog FREE, 
fall information about bees, hives + nian 
ball = oe cuppiics and methods Ad 

O. NEBRL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 








10 Sample Copies. 
separate issues, 10 
cents. Published 
at 136 Liberty St.. 
New York. 


ARTICHOKES. 


Prices, with circular how to w them free. 
J.E.HAYNES. Ames, IIL 











Strong Plants of Uncle Sam. 


The»rand and be t latest grape, Ozark and other 
grape vines; also Delaware and Cynthiana wines 
tor sale. JOSEPH BACHMAN, Altus, Ark. 








Seed Sweet Potatoes, 12 best kind-. §2 to $3 
per barrel; paew ready May 10th. 
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Aspara; Palmetto, Col Mam., 
White on Conover’ 8, Strongl year 
roots $2.00 per 1000. 
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WELL BRED CORN. 
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Live Stock. 


@farch 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kun. 


erns. 

March 19.—H. O. Tudor, Kan. 

@arch 2B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
@horthorn sale at Kansas City, 

@iar. 27.—Combination Galloway caitle. 


Coteage, Ii. 
— Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ 








Holton, 


tion. Columbia, Mo. 
22, 2.—N. H. Gentry and June K. 
Shorthorn cattle. Kansas City, 


April d 2.—Two days combination 
set, Soh Es Shorthorns, from 
herds of June K. King, N. H. Gentry, 
Gentry Bros. and W. Harned. 
March SS ein ORNS * Sterling, Tl 
23.—W. s, ° , Il. 
12.—C. C. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, 
april 18.—Boone County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, at Columbia, Mo. 
May i2—M.B. Jones fC: ent © 
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—C. A. Jamison, Peoria, 
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orc 20 : %.—Gardner, Judy, Mattinson 


Seeley Kansas City, Mo. 
29-90. Haley aren. Harris, Mo., and 
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THE STOCKER PRODUCER'S PART. 


The suggestions made by our Gentry 
County correspondent, R. W. Mitchell, 
are timely and to the point. Much more is 
dependent on the man who is producing 
cattle that are intended for the feeding 
yard and the block, as to the price they 
will bring when ready for slaughter than 
seems to be generally realized. All admit 
the necessity of skill in the breeding of 
pure bred stock, and that this exists among 
the breeders of the United States to a 
very high degree. In the art of feeding 
we are developing a good deal of ability 
of a high order; while in the matter of 
slaughtering, no nation on earth has de- 
veloped the business to such perfection 
of detail and magnitude as has the United 
States. But have we not been ignoring a 
very important personage in the drama, 
namely, the producer of stockers? When 
the star performers, the breeders of pure 
bred stock, appear before the footlights, 
that is, in the sale and show rings, they 
get rounds of applause, ribbons and dol- 
lars as incentives to further effort 
towards perfection, and their support, 
from feeder to butchers, expects to share 
liberally in the box office receipts. But 
the producer of the great bulk of the 
cattle that go into the feed lots, where 
does he come in? What is his share in 
the applause, the ribbons and the dol- 
lars? Is he simply a supernumerary? He 
is, and should be recognized as, the prin- 
cipal support of the star performer, as 
well as a beneficiary of the latter by 
using the products of his skill. He should 
be encouraged to take this position and 
become as it were, the understudy of the 
breeder, not forgetting that he is the prin- 
cipal producer of the cattle that find their 
way to the block and bearing in mind that 
upon him largely depends what price 
these cattle bring. 


STUNTED ANIMALS. 


The gospel of stock feeding is to feed so 
that a calf will always be in a thrifty 
condition, which, when exactly interpreted 
means that the calf should be continually 
increasing in size and weight until ma- 
turity is reached. To secure such results 
means close study of feeds in order to 
secure such gain at the minimum cost. 
Then, another important assertion of the 
successful stock raised is that a stunted 
calf never makes the gain that a calf will 
that has never been permitted to “stand 
still” for two or three months. Farmers 
must fully comprehend that such a declar- 
ation from a successful stockman whose 
cattle and young stock bring paying prices 
for feeders or for beef means much for 
he knows what he is talking about. When 
this stockman is making such general 
statements he may be thinking of that 
bow-backed calf in your lot that has 
roughed it around the stacks, where the 
old stock knocked it about. This rough 
haired calf is constantly in fear of the 
other cattle, and does not eat with that 
quietude of manner that is essential to 
making the best gains. The cow and calf 
have a digestive organization which de- 
mands that all feeding shall be quietly 
done, 

The stunted calf that finally finds its 
way to the feed lot will in two or three 
years end its non-profitable existence. 
But the young heifer calf is frequently re- 
tained in the herd because she is slow sale, 
and the farmer concludes she will bring 
a calf and so keeps her. If careful records 
and intelligent barn lot history of heifers 
were kept, stunted calves would not be 
so much in evidence. The caution not to 
have calves overfed and thus develop in 
the youngsters unsightly, ‘‘pot-gutted”’ 
animals does not mean to starve them or 
just to give feed enough to have them ex- 
ist until they are to be marketed or bred. 
A stunted calf means a stunted cow or 
steer. 

A farmer who has mastered the calf 
feeding problem will have many oppor- 
tunities for securing valuable additions to 
his herd by purchasing pure bred heifer 
calves or a bull calf and raising them 
himself. Take care that the calf is not 
stunted. 


A WORD TO BREEDERS OF STOCK- 
ERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Are we as 
breeders of stockers exercising our best 
judgment and putting forth our best ener- 
gies in breeding? We are now furnish- 
ing foreign markets with more of our 
products than heretofore, and it behooves 
us to carefully study the requirements of 
our customers. England is paying Den- 
mark to-day three cents per pound more 
for breakfast bacon than the packers of 
the United States are getting. That this 
shall not continue rests largely with us 
as breeders. If we produce the product 
we get the price. 

Last summer a neighbor of mine sold 
16 hogs for which he received $5.25 per 
cwt, because they possessed a bacon that 
would cut three inches longer than hogs 
that carried more adipose tissue for which 


Calf Scours 


Diarrhea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour re 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B, 
Dory, Cashier First National Bank, New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75, 

is four times dollar size. On orders 

of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
be safel 
$2.50. 


Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. 

Cc, I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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only % per cwt. was paid. Those hogs 
possessed the conformation and breed- 
ing to finish all parts harmoniously. Let 
us awaken and take advantage of the op- 
portunities, that some of the breeders 
offer in the RURAL WORLD. These gen- 
tlemen are philanthropists and we are 
the beneficiaries of their energy and skill- 
ful breeding. They enable us to keep up 
our herds. 

This part of Missouri (Northwestern) is 
especially adapted to the manufacturing 
of beef, pork and mutton. Gentry Coun- 
ty possesses more of the World’s Fair 
live stock prize winners than any coun- 
ty in the state. We admit these ad- 
vantages strengthen our inclination to im- 
prove our stock, but they should none the 
less impel breeders in other localities to 
greater effort. Why, the president of our 
culinary department and manager of the 
poultry wants pure bred white Holland 
turkeys and Buff Cochin chickens, and 
we say Amen, because we do so enjoy 
those toothsome edibles and this diet, no 
doubt, accounts for our 224-pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

Will give you our methods of selecting 
and that of some of the most successful 
feeders of cattle for feed lots if this 
squeezes through. R. W. MITCHELL. 

Gentryville, Mo. 


SOUTHERN STOCKERS MOVING 
SLOWLY. 


Although the order of the Bureau of An- 
imal Industry permitting cattle from the 
two northern tiers of counties in Ar- 
kansas to be moved north for stock pur- 
poses, if free from ticks, has been in 
force now nearly a month, the movement 
across the line has not been of sufficient 
proportions to cause amazement, says the 
“Drovers’ Telegram.” The announcement 
at the same time by the Missouri San- 
itary Board to the effect that the cattle, 
after passing the Federal inspection in 
conjunction with their own, could go to 
any part of the State of Missouri for stock 
purposes, led to the general belief that a 
big movement to the North would ensue, 
both by trail and by rail. 

Dr. J. Robards, an inspector for the state, 
who has been located at Thayer, Mo., 
where, by a singular coincidence, Dr. 
Allen of the Bureau of Animal Industry, is 
stationed, was at the yards on official 
business. Speaking of the present condi- 
tion of the quarantine situation in Ar- 
kansas, Dr. Robards said: 

“The movement of cattle northward for 
stock purposes has so far been very light, 
but a little life is expected to be infused 
into the movement this week, as we have 
received notice of several bunches that 
are to be inspected. Around 400 head that 
I know of, will be inspected at my sta- 
tion next week. Dr. Allen and I in- 
spected 102 head at Thayer last week, that 
were driven by trail to local pastures. 
The cattle inspected so far have proven 
to be comparatively free from ticks, and 
were in a generally good condition. The 
whole region, composed of the two north- 
ern tiers of counties, is fairly well stocked 
with cattle that are in first-class shape, 
owing to the mild winter. The great bulk 
of them are stockers, but I noted many 
bunches here and there that were in fair 
flesh for the killers. There seem to be 
but few, if any, speculators and shippers 
after the cattle, and it seems to me like 
some money could be made by judicious 
buying. There is certainly no lack of 
quantity to go to all parts of the state, if 
found free from ticks, until the first of 
April, when the order by the State Board 
expires, and in that time, over a month, a 
lot of cattle could be moved.”’ 

Dr. Robards said further, that so far no 
stock cattle are going anywhere but the 
southern part of the state, and to that by 
trail alone. One of the principal roads 
from that section to the North has so far 
manifested no desire to haul the cattle 
for any purpose other than to properly 
apportioned quarantine yards for immedi- 
ate slaughter. This, too, in the face of 
the proclamation by both the state and 
Federal authorities. The courts have 
held where the statute laws prohibit the 
movement of southern cattle into the state 
for stock purposes, that the railroad shall 
be a party liable, in case of any damage 
suit arising from the spreading of the in- 
fection to any herds through the impor- 
tation of Southern cattle. Some roads 
take the risk, when such an order as the 
present has been put into effect by the 
authorities, of hauling the stuff and 
taking their chances of nothing occurring; 
but others are more careful, and turn 
down big orders rather than incur liabil- 
ity. Such is the case of this road at 
present. 





Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are Bate by Dr. T. B. 
er State Ve for "i 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side Cd 
paper only, and nd, Speease from o b 
ness. Those wishing a gy « E reply pri- 
vately swust preg aol requests 
with a fee of one dollar, tne a 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








ATROPHIED SHOULDER.—I have a 
mare that limps in her left fore leg, and 
has quite a hollow place where the flesh 
has shrunk away from her left shoulder 
well up toward the withers. Is_ this 
Sweeny? What can be done for it? The 
mare was worked in the city most of her 
life, but was not lame when brought here, 
and has done no work to speak of here. 
Her feet seem all right and she has no 
corns. oO. c. 8. 

Cliquot, Mo. 

“Sweeny” is simply a wasting, shrink- 
ing, atrophied condition of the muscles; 
consequently it is not really a disease, but 
a result from other causes. A stunning 
jerk on the shoulder when plowing in 
stony or stumpy ground, kick from other 
animal, splints, bone spavins, ringbones, 
side bones, foundered in thefeet, corns, con- 
tracted feet, etc., in fact any disease of 
the leg that interferes with the free and 
bold motion of the muscles will in time 
cause them to shrink from disease. 

To treat: First find out the cause, if 
possible; when you can locate the ail- 
ment, and it is of such nature that it can 
be cured, the sweeny will soon disappear 
once the muscles have free play again. 
The trouble with the matter is this: That 
the shoeing smith so seldom knows the 
anatomy and physiology of a horse’s foot, 
and if this is true, how can he shoe and 
keep the foot sound? Some feet are hard 
to injure with bad shoeing, while others 
are easily made unsound, especially the 
eity driving horse used on macadam and 


‘other hard streets. 


To find out the spot that causes your 
mare to go lame, squeeze the hoof all 
over and around with a large pair of |i2 
Pincers. If there is any soreness she will 
quickly flinch with pain except it 

ring bone, side bone or navicular 

rites, these latter all being 





seated for the test. Once you know wher 


White, form- b 
uri, Seda- 


your mare is ailing write again, perhaps 
the trouble can be remedied. 


FISTULA OF THE WITHERS.—I have 
a mare that has the fistula. I have been 
doctoring her over three months and 
have not effected a cure. I would like 
to have a remedy. 

Cc. E. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 

To treat: Cast the animal and secure it 
well and with a strong, sharp knife make 
a bold incision from before to behind on 
top of the fistula. Dissect out very thor- 
oughly all diseased bone and soft tissue. 
A small saw is sometimes necessary to 
cut off the diseased and necrotic bones. 
One or more setons are then inserted in 
such a manner that they come out at the 
most dependent parts of the fistula’s cavi- 
ties. The wound must be irrigated and 
flushed out daily with a ten per cent so- 
lution of chemically pure carbolic acid. 
Fistula treated according to the above 
directions will heal up nicely and with no 
more trouble than a barb wire wound of 
the same depth and in the same condi- 
tions. 


CAKED UDDER.—I have a young cow, 
four years old, that had her first calf 
February 13, this year. Her bag apparent- 
ly looks fine, but it is not. We can’t get 
any milk out two of her teats. 

Cc. E. RENDENHOUS. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 

Milk the cow every hour, after which 
inject into the teats with a small syringe 
a strong solution of salt and water. Knead 
the bag well to assist in diffusing the salt 
water throughout the udder. Finish by 
bathing it with water as warm as can be 
borne. 


RENDENHOUS. 


STOCK NOTES. 


A CATTLE DEAL.—Mr, J. P. Vissering 
of Melville, II., owner of the Piasa herd 
of Aberdeen Angus cattle, has just closed 
a deal purchasing the entire herd of Aber- 
deen Angus from Mr. Edw. P. Schall, 
Mount Sterling, Ill. These are all noted 
animals of most fashionable strains. The 
deal gives Mr. Vissering a better chance 
to please his customers. 


Cc. A. STANNARD, proprietor of Sunny 
Slope Farm, Emporia, Kas., recently sold 
the very fine young bull, Sunny Slope 
Tom 6th, by Wild Tom, dam Annette, by 
Eureka, to E. W. Creed, Youngstown, O. 
for $1,500. This is a very promising young 
bull, and he will unquestionably do Mr. 
Creed a great deal of good, as he is one 
of the best bulls that ever left Sunny 
Slope. 

THE N. F. BOWSHER CO., South 
Bend, Ind., call attention to the forty-four 
head of cattle sold on the Chicago market 
by C. C. Palmer of Eddyville, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 21. They brought $6, which was 
30 cents higher than any other quoted that 
day. = pg a says there were fed on 
corn me: ground on a No. 6 
Bowsher Mil. and they had had no spe- 
cial cattle foods of any kind. 


E. H. ROGERS, Bunceton, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Poland-China hogs, 
Shropshire sheep, Barred Plymouth Rock 
chickens and bronze turkeys, has an ad- 
vertisement in another column to which 
we ask the attention of our readers. Mr. 
Rogers breeds only the best of the various 
classes of stock mentioned. Just now he 
has a nice lot of chickens and turkeys for 
sale. His turkeys are noted for their size 
and plumage, they were prize winners at 
the late State Poultry Show. We com- 
mend Mr. Rogers to our readers. 


MESSRS. SCOTT & MARCH, Belton, 
Mo., are advertising their Herefords in 
the RURAL WORLD. eir herd is one 
of the largest and best in the country. It 
comprises about 500 head at present, prin- 
cipally of the Anxiety 4th and Lord Wilton 
blood. The great bull Hesiod 29th stands 
at the head of the herd. He is assisted by 
Imp. Roderick, Gilt Edge, by the great 
Dale and Expansion, by Hesiod 29th. Such 
bulls in service is a guarantee that ani- 
mals of the best individuality will be pro- 
duced. Scott & March handle their cattle 
in the most practical manner. They will 
always try to please their customers, so 
when any of our readers want Hereford 
breeding stock we suggest that corre- 
spondence be had with them and, if pos- 
sible, a visit paid to their herd. 


MR. SEELEY’S OFFERING united 
through the sires the most famous strains 
of Woodland. He includes daughters of 
the champion 2d Major of Estill, in calf to 
the Blackbird bull Black Knight, of Bstill 
9th, the $2,100 calf, the highest priced 
Angus calf and next highest priced An- 
gus bull ever sold. The sons of 24 Mayor 
of Estill that Mr. Seeley is selling are 
very good ones, including a full brother 
to Mayor of La Crew, first price yearling 
bull in the sale classes at the Internation- 
al Exposition. These breeders are cer- 
tainly presenting an opportunity rarely if 
ever, offered, to compare the get of such 
famous sires from females of the most 
approved strains and no one in touch with 
Angus interests can afford to miss it. See 
Apel meg on this page and address 
for catalog W. C. McGavock, Mgr., Mount 
Pulaski, Ill 


A SHORTHORN COMBINATION SALE 
—Messrs. B. O. Cewan, New Point, Mo.; 
= - a a, Tarkio, Mo., and G. T. 
Hi 4, Western, Neb., will hold a com- 
bination ‘Shorthorn sale’ at City, 
March 29. About 60 head of both sexes 
will be sold. 

Mr. Cowan’s herd is so well known that 
there is little need of speaking of it here. 
His offering will be individually and in 
ng, as good as he ever bred. The 
animals are Seoteh and Scotch Ney 33 A or 
Bates and Bates topped. 

WORLD representative says the offering 
will comprise as good individuals as it has 
been his pleasure to see. The entire offer- 
ing will one of a high order of merit 
from start to finish, and anyone wanting 
a good Shorthorn bull, cow or heifer and 
does not attend this sale will miss seeing 
one of the top offerings of this year. Send 
to Mr. Cowan for a catalog and arrange 
to attend the sale. 


THB GARDNER Mabie nee oh —The 21 
females in the Gardner consignment are 
mostly two-year-old heifers, sired by the 
2d Duke of Estill, sire of the first and 
third prize yearling heifer at the sale 
show at the recent International 
tion. They are eo gel and thick, very 
straight in their lines, beautiful bloom 
and present a A Rd of type, quality 
and symmetry found in such perfection in 
the “‘doddie” heifers. The 
some, highly-finished bunch, 
to Rosegay, the champion of 1900. Rose- 
gay has been more universally and highly 
— than any Angus bull ever ex- 

ibited in American show yards. He is 
of same type as his sire, Gay Lad, but 
Was even a more popular champion. He 
descends from one of the greatest lines of 
sires known in the hist: of any breed, 
and the unexpected would certainly hap- 

pen if g bull did not become a great 
breeding bu - bulls Mr. G: ~dner of- 
fers that massive sire 2d 
Duke Of Estill, we include some excellent 
animals. 





ANGUS COMBINATION SALE.—The 
combination sale become popular on 
account of the various blood * lines always | 
represented therein, and the opportunity 
afforded for comparing individuals from 
different herds that would require many 
miles of travel and much expense to 
otherwise inspect. This renders the or- 

combination sale very attractive, 

= when such an alliance is effected and 

the blood of such 7 sires is to be 
publicly app the four Angus 
breeders have scheduled for Kansas City, 
rey as oe 
called an event of unusual 

H. Gardner, Blandinsville, 
tinson, Jr., South Charleston, ‘ohio; M. 
Judy, Williamsport, Ind., and W. B. 
ley, Mount a Ia., are the consign- 

to this grea 

a ‘tne catalog announcement the ques- 

i this try iblic aucti: ere Bae 
this coun a public a ion 
chiefly of the blood of such famous cham- 
; 2a Mayor of 24: Duke 
pr nin pt arg: bay Rae thn 
ve groun: 
for their contention that never oc- 





curred. 








FORT WORTH ery SHOW.—The 
special prizes of $15 each offered by the 
Pasteur Vaccine Company for the best 
Texas bred and raised Hereford and 
Shorthorn yearlings in the show were won 
by Messrs. W. 8. & J. B Ikard of Hen- 
rietta, Texas, with their yeeciing bull 
“Warrior 5th,” and by Col. J. Burgess 
of Fort Worth, Texas, with “hie Short- 
horn heifer “Cambridge Rose 8th.” 

The special prizes of $10 each offered 
by the same company for the best grade 
Hereford and grade Shorthorn yearlings, 
Texas bred and raised, were won by ° 
Tom Hoben of Noona, Texas, and Mr. 
V. O. Hildreth of Aledo, Texas. 

The Pasteur Vaccine Company is well 
known among cattle raisers on account 
of its celebrated Blackleg Vaccine, which 
was first introduced into this country in 
189. Since that time over two million 
calves have been successfully treated in 
the United States and Canada with “Pas- 
teur Vaccine.”’ The company is just is- 
suing some fresh literature which should 
be read by every cattleman. It will be 
mailed dros on application to its head office 
in Chicago, or to its branch offices at New 
York, Omaha, Kansas City, Fort Worth 
and San Francisco. 


THE HEATHERTON OFFERING.— 
Memories of that struggle at Springfield, 
in 1897, when victory finally perched upon 
the “bonnie blacks’ will be recalled when 
reviewing the MHeatherton entries for 
the Kansas City sale. A ful 
brother to the Blackbird bull that headed 
this famous herd and brothers in blood to 
the celebrated Zara cow are included as 
well as near relatives to every member of 
the gold medal herd of 1897. The Judy 
pedigrees are simply unexcelled and the 
individuality of the cattle would make 
any man believe in the wisdom of the se- 
lection of the highest bred animals. There 
are Blackbirds, Zaras, Heatherblooms, 
Queen Mothers, Rosebuds, Miss Watsons 
and Georginas included. High class herd 
headers and the females from which to 
breed them. The get of Gay Lad at auc- 
tion stirred the Angus breeders of this 
country in 1898, as nothing had ever done. 
He was then the sire of only one cham- 
pion. It is now conceded that no other 
Angus sire can be classed above him as 
a getter of high class bulls. First, second 
and third were awarded to his sons at the 
International Exposition in the strongest 
Angus bull class ever shown in America. 
Mr. Mattinson sells 15 cows in calf to Gay 
Lad, or with calves at foot by him, and 
some half a dozen sons and daughters are 
cataloged among the Kansas City attrac- 
tions. Mr. Mattinson includes a number 
of young bulls by the Queen Mother, sire 
Black Victor, a bull that has demonstrated 
himself to be a worthy predecessor of the 
great Gay Lad. 


THE GREAT HEREFORD SALE at 
Kansas City last week, at which 200 
head of cattle were sold, was a great suc- 

The cattle were from the herds of 

. A. Stannard, Eniporia, Kas.; Gudgell 
& Simpson, Independence, Mo.; Stewart & 
Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo.; ‘Ww. S. Van 
Natta & Sons, Fowler, Ind., "and Scott é& 
March, Belton, Mo. The attendance was 
large, the event having attracted promi- 
nent breeders from all parts of the oe 
try. The average price at the was 
$300. Among the sales were Allene, heifer, 
owned by ¢€. A. Stannard, sold to BE. W. 
Creed, Youngstown, O., for $455. Bonnie 
VIL., three years old, owned by Gudgell & 
Simpson, sold to W. 8S. Van Natta for 
$410; May’s Keepon, yearling bull, owned 
by C. A. Stannard, sold to Miss Lou Good- 
win, Blue Rapids, Kas., for 

On the second day 2% cows sold at 
average of $418 a head. Gudgell & Bimp- 
son’s show cow, Cleopatra, was sold to 
W. 8S. Van Natta for $1,010. 

Among the sales were the following: 

Bright Lucy, heifer, owned by Gudgell & 
poy a sold to W. S. Van Natta & Son 
or 

penaite, 3-year-old cow, owned by Gud- 
gell & Simpson; sold to Thomas Clark, 
Beecher, Ill., for $750. 

Salisbury Lass, 8-year-old cow, owned 
by C. A. Stannard, sold to B. BE. Keyt, 
Newtown, Ind., for 

Miss Java Ii., heifer, owned by C. A. 
Stannard; sold ‘to Clem Graves, "punker 
Hill, Ind., for $500. 

Correline, 3-year-old cow, 
Gudgell & Simpson; sold to J. 
trick, Greenwood, Mo., for 

Among the third day’s sales were: 
Bright Duchess XXVII., 3-year-old cow, 
owned by Gudgell & Simpson; sold to W. 
S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., for 


$540. 
Donna Abba, heifer, owned by Gudgell & 
eg sold to. D. L. Taylor, Sawyer, 


cones by 
McKit- 


for $500. 

Bright Does XXXIII., heifer, owned 
by Gudgell & Simpson; sold to Clem 
Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind., for $500. 

Two hundred and gen} head brought $58,- 
085, an average of $276. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


MarketReport Furnished by Evans-Snider 
Buel Compauy. 


Receipts during the week ending March 
2 were 10,285 cattle, 38,159 hogs and 6,101 
sheep, against 12,928 cattle, 47,989 hogs and 
6,462 sheep the previous week. As com- 
pared with corresponding week year ago 
cattle decreased 1,800, hogs increased 9,200, 
sheep 2,200. Receipts at the four principal 
markets were 102,400 cattle, 349,700 hogs, 
104,200 sheep, against 108,700 cattle, 370,600 
hogs, 112,900 sheep the previous week. Re- 
ceipts corresponding week year ago were 
90,300 cattle, 260,100 hogs, 110,900 sheep. 

CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
moderate, including very few good cattle. 
The top price wa for some good 
yearlings. Bulk in native division — 
short fed, medium quality. Best gr 
were in strong demand and closed "full 
steady with close of last week, while me- 
dium grades display a weaker tone and 
are shade lower. Medium to best butcher 
cows and heifers were about 10c higher. 
Canning grades show little better feeling. 
Best grades stock steers were in strong 
demand at full steady prices, while com- 
mon and medium grades were no more 
than steady; movement of same slow and 
dull. Veal calf market was firm. Bulls 
sold steady to strong. Milk cows ¢ the 
best grades advanced about $2 per 
Quotations based on the present omen 
of the market are as follows: 

Best native steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average 85. 


273 cars, against 304 cars last week, 270 
cars the week before and 349 cars corre- 
sponding week year ago. Prices were 
about the same as on last week, Friday’s 
market showing an advance of 5@l0c over 
Thursday. Demand for beef cattle was 
only fair, and while values are but very 
little different from last week, the trade 
was slow. During the week Arkansas and 
Tennessee calves sold at $3.50@6 per 100 
pounds, bulls at $2.75@3, stags and oxen 
sold at $2.70@3.15, cows at $2.35@3.50 and 
steers 600 to 1,172 pounds average at $@4.40 
with the bulk at $3.60@3.75. Louisiana and 
Mississippi veal calves sold at $4@6 per 
100 pounds, bulls, stags and oxen at $2.85 
@3.50, cows at $2.50@2.85 and steers, 660 to 
986 pounds average, at $3@8.80, with the 
bulk at $3.40@3.75. Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory calves, 70 to 200 pounds average, 
sold at $6@10 per head. Bulls sold at $2.75 
@3.40, stags and oxen at $3.20@3.50 and 
cows and heifers at $2.75@3.25, with the 
bulk at $2.75@3.25, and steers, 600 to 1,324 
pounds average, at $3.25@4.65, with the 
bulk, at $3.85@4.30. 

HOGS—The week opened with light re- 
ceipts at all points for first two days, and 
an advance of 10@l5c was secured. With 
heavy receipts at all points Wednesday 
buyers were enabled to force a decline of 
10c. Thursday advices were again un- 
favorable and prices 5@l0c lower. With 
a fair run Friday, a further decline of 5c 
Was secured. A good clearance was made 





1 | at following prices: Butchers and pack- 


ers, $5.35@5.50; Yorkers and shippers, $5.25 
@5.40; heavy pigs, $5@5.30; lghtpigs, $4.75 
@; rough heavies, $4.75@6. 15. 
SHEEP—Receipts have been fairly lib- 
eral and market ruled active and firm at 
last week’s closing prices. Several loads 
of Mexican yearlings were on sale this 
week, which brought $4.75@5 per cwt. A 
good clearance was made at following 
prices: Best sheep, $4.25@4.50; best lambs, 
.40; best yearlings, $4.75@5; best bucks, 
$3.50@3.75; stockers, $2.75@3.50. 

MONDAY, MARCH 4.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in. native division were maderate 
and prices were about steady as compared 
with close of last week. utcher cows 
and heifers show a little etremper feeling. 
Chicago reported 15,500 cattle; market 
strong to 10c higher. There was a liberal 
= Ty Texas cattle and prices were about 
ste 

HOGS—Receipts moderate; 
higher. 

SHEEP—Receipts fair; 


market 5c 


market steady. 
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Makers. 


you're enabies 
Rips save the ‘dealer's rofit. 


robes: planketatpnd horse Sauipusente, with h grade 
my bare blankets horse equipments, with de- 
if » mai free. and learn how cheaply you can 
the jobber's and dealer's profits sre cet off 


UMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO.. Box 772, Columbus, 0. Bossy tarmon"Prcn thas. 











x SAVE $8 ON A HARNESS! 


< We are the largest manu; urers 0, harness and rri- 
ages cain the world setting tot z sobnete 





bering fromus. For full descrip- 
Nees and 118 styles of vehicles sxe our new 
Illustrated ata ony 
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Shorthorn Cattle sorce'ina Bates je ay 


blood as the breed 11 Victor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. Grand Vic 





Im 
62 and Windsome Duke ith 121622 Z service. Youn on Ts for sale. Come and see or address. 
BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 





IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


cnx’ cows. Aled some footh fomaite. Tho grea the State and 80 pure 
Also some females. sire Aor I 
come -out of imp. "Golden ‘Tuists p eapeten nate iat eee 


ioe te im > 2 “5; et ee. oe 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 
oP P. HARNED: VERMONT, COOPER Co.,|MO. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron ‘rnorndale 123,000; Dara Hoan or Apel 9, Jom 08 Ue. or will trade him for heifers. Also 6- 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams 0: f Hasterday and Secret, these es se are been in the 
are great milkers. Call on or address @ JONES. Towanda, fl 














HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Seeeetepng Socteh oe Boneh Dep ond Bae mostly. Berkshires bony | bigea in America and 


Stock of all ages and both sexfor sale. Call on or address, H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, - 





100 Head Shorthorns 


n herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Grulekshenk EU Duke of Hardson /23%7 at 
head of herd. M. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus. 
backed, low down, 
blocky and beefy. aa 
that sire market to 
qualtt ality 


oe poses. top ¢ 
P. ERING. 
Melville 1 Il. near 8t. Louis 
SHORTHORN CATTLI 
hina yoo gy ae sen on eppuneen wed. and onre 
wea yeung cattle and hogs for sale; write your 


wants; visitors welcome; farm adjoining town on 
K.C., Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W. Cox, ajoining tows Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


chickens. “stock jam 5 Beohme ame sus 


Jd. Pye LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
Camp Creek Herefords. 


bs stock forsale. Come and see m 
18 WEHRMAN, Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo 


ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes compil 
or r furnished com complete at attractive prices. _ 
Address THOS. HALL, Breckenridge. Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, C id and Sh Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 


EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


e largestand best bred herd - 
ml ‘River, Bulls for sale. a 
A. BE. BURLEIGH, Knox: City, Knox Co,, Mo. 





n> stock 
ps sel-cted 
Pol: 























Double Standard Polled Durham 
And istered Shorthorn Bulis for. sale. Youn 
Victor 41 P. D. H. B., 136822 8. B., at head o 
herd, Telehone a Depot 
D & COTTERY, Knox City, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorner is a Poll ham 
Write or call in soryrense to sam a. snp _ 


OHNSON. | Lexington, Mo. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, ngpiateres. A fewch: heifers. 
Write to . E. MOSHER rt 








7 Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
listo of Matill 20 Sten oe he Heathen Lad 24 heads 


teon_Bros., Judson. 
Mer., B. B. Sta 


H. A. BARBER, 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 


I have achoice lot ef young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families; alsoa few heifers for sa:e with 
calf, and invite intending pu: and ag ld 
terested in good cattle to call at our farm, 
miles west of Windsor. The —_ located #4 in 
Mo. for southern purchasers. Ali stock put on cars. 


H. W. KERR, 
BREEDER OF RED POLLED’ CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ii. 


+, 
penne ule 
ee 0» J. T. WATSON, 











Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1 
ave 65. Good shipping and ex- 

port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.15@ 
bai 45. Fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.75@5.10. The bulk of the 
native beef steers averaging 1,300 pounds 
and upward were of medium to good qual- 
ity, sold at $4.90@5.30 and the top was $5.60 
for 1,168 pound yearlings. Steers, 1,200 to 
1,290 eee es full range, rough to 
best, $4.25@5.35, bulk of sales at $4.70@5.05. 
Steers, 1,000 to 119 pounds average, full 

range, $4@5.60, bulk of sales at $4.10@4.60. 

Steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds, 
= ll range, $4@5.60, bulk of sales at $4.10@ 

4.60, Steers weighing less than 1,00 pounds, 
os range, $. bulk sold at $3.85@4.35. 

Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds 
and upward, $3.50@4.60, the bulk at #@ 
4.25, and they were medium to good qual- 
ity. Common to choice stockers, $2.50@4.60, 
bulk at $3.50@4, and the quality was fair. 
Stock heifers, full ange, $2.50@3.60 and 
the bulk at $2.90@3.30. Fancy native heif- 
ers sell at $4.75@5 and there were very few 
on the market. Choice native heifers sell 
at $4. 65. native cows and heif- 

is pe en Py cows 

T5@3. cows $2.40@2.70. 
light and old cows $1.25@2.35. 
of the southwest cdws sold at $2. 
and the bulk of all the cows sold at 

. Canning ll at $1. 

eal calves, full 
pounds, bulk at $6. 

Heretics and year! 
per 100 is) full range, with the bulk 


the Rhy ea at a full range of j 
per cow and calf, the bulk of sales being 
at $32@40. 

Receipts in the southern division weré 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


be head in herd. Sere Fm 6 to lo mo 
Scotch and h to erd headed 
(lavender Viscount, TaaT6o) the i ion Short 
rm bull wr Kansas City Show, b 


E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. PATTERSON, ee 
R. RB. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 


Pure blooded An extra 
licited. 


meee. ‘TE HASHLTINM, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 
CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, Young stock 
for sale. Call or ite. 
WELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 











BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! " siseursten”” 


c BLACKWATER 
County, Me. 
jull, Orange Hero, by 


e Cruickshank B OD 2 Bootch 
puss boson ete with letbvidea! matt hee oun ital Wanted * cad 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 
12 Yearling pre aedis Yearling feettene, of sete, for sale, out of pF! the 


Acombs, Rose of hiet 
111804, Kirklevi ington, ‘Duke of ihurst 1ith, 123052 and_ Wooddale Victor “yy Come 
them, th FINLEY, 


ey will bear inspection. Farm joins town. J.¥F. 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK” FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
tamilies, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 
a 


=BLACKLEG= 


PASTEUR VACCINE 
Branches—Kansas City, Tagg nid AGO. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres C, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. KRAKB, Asst, Jen’) Magr. 
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Horniess cows give more mil. 


IT PAYS TO DEHORN. 


The Qcbeuner, the ment Hornless steers make better beef. 


— ee ee to use is ibe ; Keystone D 
on four sides at 
Gighest «ward at world’sfair. Send for ci irculare. eT PULLIPS. Prmene Fo. 


~ 


. Endorsed by leading colleges. 
(Successor to A. C. BROSIUS). 





PUBLIC SALE 


Of Well Bred and Carefully Selected 


SHORTHORNS, 


Friday, March 29th, 1901, 
In the New Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., 


Comprising 18 bulls and 42 cows and heifers. Ten head are Scotch 
and many are Scotch tops on excellent Bates foundation. 


B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., will sell 44 head. 
T. B. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo., will sell 13 head. 
G. G. Haggard, Western, Neb., will sell 3 head. 


Terms, Cash —But short time will be allowed by.ar- 


rangement on day of sale. 


For Catalogue Write 


B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS—Ool. F. M. 
M, Henbenaee. ° Woods, Ool. J. W. Sparks, Col. J. 


onencncncncnoncncnen? 








AUCTIONEERS. 
| JaS, W. SPARKS, uzxsue aoa 


hogsand horses held in America. Terms low. 


J. WEST JO: LENOX, IOWA, and 
nee a ones x, JAVENEOR 1A 
iowa's Liv Livz Stock 


ah L, a ee 


Up-to-date in every particular. Am sell for 
the best best breeders in the country. Terms low ~d 

















VIN SMITH co., 85-57-59 J 





are you inany 
all styles at prices that will save you money. 
efferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Blood of America’s Greatest Champions and Champion Sires 
at Auction. 


GRAND COMBINATION SALE OF 126 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


(71 Cows and Heifers and 55 Bulls 
It At the Stock Yards Sale Pavilion,‘Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday and Th 


§ MARCH 2O0°%AND 21, 1901. 


From thefherds of four leading breeders, representing a mgestion of = and individual 
“=~ merit such as has never before been assembled in this coun 





Thomas Ma ttinson, Jr,, offers for the first time since os ownership of on Lad, sons and 
daughters of this famous buliand 15 cows in calf to him or with calves at foot by him. ye 
Gay Lad won first, second and third and patthe In 
stron, Angus Bull class ever shown on this —— A aaaberety the 
ueen Mother Sire Black Victor, he also includes, 
ile, ., selis chiefly the get of his noted etock ball, 24 Duke of 
Beef” matrons, including 18 yearling and two-year-old heifers 
that are very superior and incalf tothe Champion Rosegay, admittedly the best ‘as b 
= a Sam's soil, and for which a nigher price than was ever paid for an yanges 
M. A. oy. Williamsport, Ind., Pay eg of the blood that the Heth 
“‘Royal’’ winners in galore with thekivanble pedigrees and 
superb individuality, and he ‘also gives the publican opportunity to buy females that will pro- 


a this 

nO B. Becley. Mt. ae. Ia., offers mainly the get of 24 Mayor of Estill, oa of 
1895 and 1896. and sire of the champion of 1899 and prize winning ng bu he In- 

ternatio: Sale-Show of 1900. Mr. Seeley also includes choice animals by Gay Lad and Black 
he Le 8a Lo pod to Black Knight.) 

guaranteed a breeder. All the famous families represented. Add. for Catalog. 
Ww. "Ce McGavock, Mgr., Mt. Pulaski, Ills. 

Auctioneers—Ool. F. M. Woods, Col. J. W. Sparks. 
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MISSOURI FAIR CIRCUIT. 
July 23-26 
July 30th-Aug. 2 


Quincy, 
Columbia .... 


Harrisonville . 
Rich Hill . 
Nevada . 


Sedalia, State Fair 

The above is an excellent circuit. A fair 
should be held Sept. 3 to 6, easily reached 
from Nevada and Sedalia, which would 
make a six weeks’ circuit. Southwest 
Missouri should take immediate action to 
fill up this gap. Good stakes and purses 
will be offered at all these Fairs for trot- 
ters and pacers. 








will be held 
inclusive. 


The fair at Chillicothe, Mo., 
this year September 10 to 13, 
S. D. Rohrer, Secretary. 


The Southwest Missouri Circuit, or four 
of the meetings in it, viz: Holden, Har- 
risonville, Rich Hill and Nevada, have 
offered the following stakes for trotters: 
2:45 qiame, $400; 2:30 class, $500; 2:23 class, 
$1,000; 2:18 class, $500; two-year- -old, $200; 
and for pacers, 2:35 class, $400; 2:25 class, 
$500; 2:19 class, $500; 2:12 class, $1,000; 
three-year-old or under, $300; two-year~ -old, 
$200. Stakes to close June 15. John D. 
Moore; Rich Hill, is the circuit secretary. 


The Quincy, Ill, fair and trotting 
meeting will be held July 23 to 26 inclusive. 
It precedes the Missouri circuit one week 
and Col. T. 8S. Baldwin, manager and 
owner of the Baldwin Park, writes the 
RURAL WORLD asking that it be placed 
in the list of the Southwest Missouri cir- 
cuit meetings. Good meetings are always 
held at Quincy, and the attention of 
horsemen is called to this addition to the 
circuit. In this connection it may not be 
improper to state that the gap between 
the Nevada, Mo., meeting and the state 
fair meeting at Sedalia is likely to be 
filled by a meeting either at Clinton or at 
Higginsville, Mo., both of which are eas- 
ily accessible to the other points. 


VISIT TO SELMA. ALA. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


It will astonish most people to learn of 
the large number of high bred, fast trot- 
ting and pacing horses at Selma. While 
there is not a large number of trainers 
there, those who are there have some of 
the cream of the land. Our space will 
not permit us to do much more than to 
enumerate some of those that we saw in 
the stables of the different trainers. 

Roy Miller, manager and trainer, has 
Phroso, 3, by Tennessee Wilkes, dam the 
dam of Roan Wilkes, 2:04%4; Ilderine, 5, by 
Simmons, dam Ava B., by Abbotsford; 
Mary D., by Cheyenne, 2:09%, dam by 
Proxites; Valpa, 2:09%4, by Dark 
Night; Red Cypress, 2, by Red Chute (the 
promising young stallion owned by W. W. 
Estill, Lexington, Ky.), dam by Robt. Mc- 
Gregor, Prince Bells, 2, by Bow Bells, 
dam by Princeton; Annie E. Thornton, 
2:10%, by Happy Courier, dam Willie, by 
Norton’s Hambletonian; Doze, by Refero, 
dam by Alcyone; Samaritana, 2:20%, by 
Mercury, dam Maritana, by Mascot; Grat- 
tan Boy, 2:08, by Grattan, 2:13, dam Paula, 
by Robt. McGregor; Braden, by Brown 
Hal, dam Kate Braden, by Bay Tom; 
Brown Baden, brother to above; The 
Elector, by Re-Election, dam Mary R., 
by McCurdy’s Hamb; Free Advice, by 
Ashland Wilkes, dam by Robt. McGregor; 
Directum Miller, by Directum, dam May 
Day, 2:18%, by Hamb. Mambrino; Judge 
Gray, 3, by Guy Wilkes, dam Chantilly, 
by Nutwood; Tenella, 3, by Bow Bells, 
dam Tosa, 2:19%, by Enfield, and several 
others. 

There are a dozen or more first-class 
campaigners in this list, and Mr. Miller 
is getting them in good form. Grattan 
Boy, 2:08, is looking well. Mr. Miller 
is jogging him, but giving him no fast 
work. We never saw him looking so well. 
He is looking more like a four-year-old 
than like a horse that has made the cham- 
pions do their best to beat him in hard 
fought races. Mr. Miller thinks he never 
started out with so many good prospects 
as he will have this summer. He will go 
through the Grand Circuit and probably 
make his first stop at the Terre Haute 
track. He is having a bike made es- 
pecially for Grattan Boy that will be 
different from any before made. It will 
have shafts made 18 inches longer than 
ordinary bikes, and the seat will be lower. 
Whether the new bike will be an improve- 
ment on those now in use remains to be 
seen. Mr. Ira Williams and his son from 
Lexington, Ky., are helping him with his 
colts. They are said to be first-class de- 
velopers of speed. 

(To be continued.) 


FAIRFIELD, ILL., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am very 
much pleased with the RURAL WORLD, 
and particularly with the horse depart- 
ment, which I read every week with great 
interest, and when I see anything about 
Happy Medium it strikes me, as I own one 
of his sons (Fayette Medium 4183), dam by 
Abdallah 15. We own also Marquis of 
Baden 12614, a son of Princeton, dam by 
Abdallah Mambrino. We also own some 
well bred mares—one by Stephen A. 
Douglass 422, son of Hambletonian 10, 
one by Vindicator 2760, a son of Dictator. 
They will soon drop foals to Fayette 
Medium. J. V. B. 








Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cars 


ee te | 


DR. B,J. KENDALL Co.. 

Dear Sira have your Kendall's 
Jest five years and I think ue savedme 
t 


§ Www \ 
Worth $500 to this Man. 
a | Conn., Apr. 3rd, 1900. 
win Cure fer the 
Such endorsemen 
of merit. Price, $1; . 
use it has no canal. Ask your druggist for 
jall’s Spevin Cure, also “A Treatise on the 
* the book free, or address 
r. B. A Kendal 


o., Enosburg Falls. vt. 














A FEW WORDS WITH R. BOYLSTON 
LL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When the 
“Horse Review’ returns my manuscript 
with the plain statement that they con- 
sider the John A. McKerron case a 
“closed” incident, and the “Stock Farm” 
follows suit on the grounds that my 
“views” are so diametrically opposed to 
theirs, it wouldn't be good “‘policy’’ to give 
them an airing in their columns; it looks 
to me very like a waste of time to “split 
hairs” as to the difference 'twixt ‘‘tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee” in this cause cel- 
ebre. I confess my ignorance when Mr. 
Hall lugs in “John Hill McKerron.” Of 
course, there is the possibility that the 
“intelligent” compositor may be to blame. 
He usually is in such cases. Mr. Hall's 
presentation of the case and his ‘“‘man of 
straw” are laid down and erected upon 
the same lines used by the polished and 
eloquent Lee of the “American Horse 
Breeder.”” He admits that McKerron was 
entered and competed for a trophy of 
value. That fatal admission is his un- 
doing. 

My whole contention is that he ‘‘won” 
the trophy—the winning of a single heat 
would have given him a “record under 
the rules.”” I agree perfectly with Mr. 
Hall, Lee and their confreres, that the 
amateur drivers and clubs of the country 
are of great value to the breeding inter- 
ests of the country, but I agree to dis- 
agree as to the justice of permitting any 
man to educate and edge up to the highest 
racing form, in quasi amateur (?) races— 
for cups, trophies, et id genus omne—a 
horse or horses and when “just right” 
make a descent upon some unsuspecting 
“field'’ for a large purse or stake, with 
“time conditions” all in their favor and 
“bag’”’ the “boodle’’ without a struggle. 

No, no, Mr. Hall. There is a distinct 
line of demarcation between the “ama- 
teur’’ and the “‘professional,’’ in all lines 
of sport. Let it be respected and lived up 
to and it will be all the better on all 
hands. No man has been a stronger ad- 
mirer of Mr. H. K. Devereux and his 
methods than the writer, until the—to my 
mind—unsportsmanlike position assumed 
in the McKerron case. The b. g. Doctor 
Buckner, that probably Mr. Hall saw at 
Readville track, so ably driven by his 
owner, Mr. Devereux, was named for this 
writer, by his breeder, G. W. Miller, of 
Kahoka, Mo. Mr. Hall's plaint that “the 
decision is a serious setback to amateur 
trials in speed contests,’’ and a handicap 
on the breeder, ‘‘is simply nonsense."’ So 
long as the lines of amateur and profes- 
sional horsemanship run parallel, as they 
ghould and were intended to, there can be 
no clash. Mr. Hall occupies tenable 
ground when he says: “Certainly the gen- 
tleman who drives horses for pleasure 
only, and the clubs now existing and 
being formed, to increase the interest in 
this sport are of more benefit to the breed- 
er of the trotting horse than all the public 
races that can occur. Their ambition, 
demonstrated by the high prices they are 
willing to pay for good stock is a boon 
to the breeder.’’ I cannot look at it in 
any other light, can you, Mr. R. Boylston 
Hall? There is the “‘gist’’ of the whole 
matter. ‘‘Amateur’’ is all their. cry. 

The amateur is the life of the business. 
He is the Beau Brummel and the Admir- 
al Crichton about whom the sleek and 
self-satisfied ‘‘Bostonese’’ especially is de- 
lighted to _ ululate. There are no 
flies on the amateur. It’s the poor de- 
luded ‘professional’ who, like the mon- 
key, gets more “kicks than ha’pence.”’ 
Keep the two lines “religiously’’ apart 
and all will be well. The greed for gold 
and the quest for glory do not usually lie 
along the same pathway. There can be no 
hope of Mr. Hall and Mambrino, Jr., ‘‘get- 
ting together,” so long as they argue 
from different premises. Take a little 
“salt” in yours, Bro. Boylston! Finis. 
MAMBRINO, JR. 


OF INTEREST TO HORSE OWNERS. 
—No doubt very many of our readers 
have used and are well acquainted with 
that old reliable veterinary remedy, Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure, which has been regu- 
larly advertised in our columns for a 
number of years. There may be many 
among our new subscribers, however, 
who have not heard of it, and we wish to 
direct their attention to it at this time. 
It is manufactured by the Dr. B. J. Ken- 
dall Company of Enosburg Falls, Ver- 
mont, and has been upon the market a 
little more than a quarter of a century. 
There is no nook or corner of the United 
States or Canada where it is not well and 
favorably known and used. It is also used 
extensively in Australia and almost every 
country on the globe It is recommended 
for the treatment of spavin, ringbone, 
splints, curbs and all forms of lame- 
ness; and is used more particularly in 
such cases, but is equally effective in 
treating bruises, sprains, soreness, etc. 
While it was prepared and put out as a 
veterinary remedy, and specially recom- 
mended as such, its friends and users soon 
found that it possessed other qualities as 
well, so that it is now used very largely 
as a household liniment. These people re- 
port most satisfactorily on its use for 
lame back, inflammation and swelling of 
any kind, rheumatism, etc. The Kendall 
people ~~ $y up a book entitled “A 
Treatise and His Diseases,” 
which is “nant complete and com rehen- 
or a see na discloses e fact 
@ very concise way of 
about all the ailments and diseases that 
horses are liable to suffer from under or- 
dinary conditions. is 
with over 80 cuts, which aid quite ma- 
terially in diagn and treating disease. 
There is a long list or table of doses which 
is most hag oy le, as it gives the name of 
the drug, its action and use, size of the 
dose and the antidote. Contains a chart 
and full directions for Lemsegee g fig 
of a horse by the appearance of e teeth. 
There are a great many other things of 
interest and value to horse owners. Indeed 
this little book should be in every horse 
owner’s library. The or Bg ae = 
take pleasure in mailing oe 
you 


those of our readers - A fy it, 
say that you saw this in our paper. 





will 
Write them. 


REMINISCENCES. 


(By Jos. Cairn = concluded from 
Feb. 27 issue.) 


ANENT THE BIGHBAD.—I have seen 
several cases of it in California. Mr. 
Theodore Winters, who bought Norfolk 
in St. Louis in 1864, lost several thorough- 
bred colts and he ascribed it to heavy 
feeding with grain and some peculiarities 
in the soil of his Putah Creek rancho. A 
change from there to Rancho del Rio, 
near Sacramento, where there was some 
green feed during the summer, and re- 
stricting the grain wrought a change. All 
that were affected had died. 

I had a two-year-old colt by Anteeo, 
from a mare by Whipple's Hambletonian, 
so promising that when at the fair at 
Stockton I sold him to a man for one 
thousand dollars, and that was before the 
era of big prices. When I got home 
after making the circuit, I found him with 
a slight swelling on each side of the 
nose. The halter was altogether too tight 
around his nose, and I wrote to the pur- 
chaser to delay sending for him, that the 
trouble might be from the halter, but the 
chances were that it was bighead. So it 
proved. One of the best veterinarians I 
ever knew attended him, and months 
after it was evident that it was a hope- 
less case, the treatment was continued. I 
never before saw a living .horse with as 
little flesh, literally nothing but skin and 
bones, 

Some years afterwards I had a three- 
year-old filly by Cornelius, a son of Nut- 
wood, from a thoroughbred mare. She 
appeared to have a worse attack than the 
colt. The swelling increased more rapid- 
ly. Bighead beyond a doubt was the ver- 
dict of all who saw her, among them the 
veterinarian who treated the colt, and Mr. 
Winters. As the best skill and the best 
of care failed to cure the colt, she was 
allowed to run in a paddock by day, in a 
box at night, and was well fed. 

That was nine years ago. She is alive 
and well to-day. Henry Walsh when he 
was training the racing stable at Palo 
Alto gave away a filly that showed beyond 
question she had the bighead. The re- 
cipient turned her out on a hill pasture 
for two years and trained and ran her 
successfully. The conclusion I have 
reached is that there is a disease resemb- 
ling, but not nearly as virulent as big- 
head. 

That part of Missouri was overrun with 
purchasers of government lands. The 
register of the Plattsburg office, Judge 
Burch, had adopted a rule that every 
applicant must deposit one dollar for 
every entry he intended to make, and 
when he made the entry that would be 
credited on the regular fee, four dollars 
for each quarter section. I counted the 
land warrants in my possession, forty odd, 
paid the charge and August 19, more than 
three months in the future, assigned me 
on which to make the entries. When the 
receipt was given and the assignment 
fixed, a man laid down $200 and asked for 
receipt and date. The register refused, 
the applicant inexorable. He was a resi- 
dent of Plattsburg, a shoemaker and con- 
sidered to be so poor that in all prob- 
ability he had never had $50 at one time 
before. Judge Burch stormed. The man 
pointed to the rule and insisted, and 
reasoned that if a stranger was granted 
the privilege of making as many entries 
as I had been awarded he was surely en- 
titled to a “sight for his money.” 

The reference to a favorite game in 
that section won his case and also an 
addendum to the notice that hereafter 
there would be a limit to the number 
granted. I paid little attention to the af- 
fair at the time, but on my second trip to 
Missouri learned that the poor shoemaker 
had secured a handsome fortune, for him, 
by his foresight. That part of the story 
will be told in the next paper. 

When a friend in Sabula learned of the 
horseback arrangement he wrote me to 
bring him a pony. Plenty of Indian 
ponies to select from, and I had the good 
luck to buy one which proved to be a 
nonpareil in that class. I stayed some two 
or three weeks in Kingston, Caldwell 
County, making that my headquarters. As 
the pony did not accompany us in the land 
hunting excursions, he became somewhat 
above himself, too much corn had given 
him airs. The chestnut gelding proved to 
be a prime saddle horse, and when I left 
Kingston to commence the homeward 
journey, the saddle bags were put on the 
pony and secured by two circingles. I had 
ridden him occasionally, and found him 
docile, so that a rope fastened to his 
halter was supposed to be all that was 
necessary for his restraint and guidance. 
An egregious mistake. There were sev- 
eral lookers on. The landlord, Tom, the 
black boy, who was my personal attend- 
ant, and took care of the horses, and ac- 
quaintances I had made during the stay. 
A courthouse had been lately built and a 
surplus of rock still laid in the street. 
Scarcely a hundred yards away when the 
pony looked back at the saddle bags, and 
oh! how he kicked and bucked and bel- 
lowed, insanely frantic. The despised 
saddle proved an auxiliary, and a couple 
of turns around the horn gave me con- 
fidence that he could not get away. In the 
saddle bags were the land warrants and a 
good supply of specie, as I had been in- 
formed that bank notes, save those issued 
by the Bank of Missouri, would not buy a 
breakfast even. (In this connection, how- 
ever, I must say that the most trouble I 
encountered in that line was to induce 
people outside of hotel keepers to accept 
pay for meals and lodging for myself and 
horses.) © 

Therefore I hung to my end of the rope 
with determination, but in some way we 
got among the rocks and my horse fell. 
The pony was more intent on getting rid 
of the burden than running away, and 
Was soon secured. Save a lump as big as 
a pullet’s egg on my head and a trifle of 
soreness, no other injury. The saddle was 
transferred to the pony, the horse carried 
the saddle bags with the utmost com- 
placence, and the only annoyance came 
from people supposing that the led horse 
—his form adding to the impression—was a 
race horse, and had racing been my busi- 
ness on that trip, no lack of opportunities 
to make matches from 300 “‘steps” to half 
a mile. 

A great “short horse” country in those 
days, the section of Missouri lying be- 
tween the Grand and Missouri rivers, and 
much of the excellence of the Missouri 
bred horses of the present can be ascribed 


to the foundation laid by the “old 
settlers.” 

While the business of my first horse 
trips to the state was connected with land 
speculations, horses would come in, and 
it may be foreshadowed the “‘life work” 
that followed. 

Oakland, Cal. 


Dr. 8. A. 7. 
Dear Sir: I have 
petties of your Biixir, 
best results. I fin 


take its place in my _ stable. 
omen B send me your horse + 





veeineneld, Mo. son: 


L. BE. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At Kerr’s 
Park, Kansas City, they are getting ready 
for spring work. Every barn and every 
stall is full. The track is being drained | 
on the inside and some filling will be done 
on the back stretch. The home stretch 
the boys claim is one of the best in the 
country. On this the horses will be shown 
and sold May 2, 3 and 4 next. The com- 
bination sales before in Kansas City have 
been in the Pavilion at the stock yards. 
These are very handy and nice to sell 
horses on their individuality, but for speed 
it gives very little opportunity to study 
action or to see them as they are when 
fully extended. On the track in harness 
no one need be deceived as to the style 
of action or probable speed when fully ex- 
tended. Sellers will appreciate this and 
the promoters are sanguine of a large 
entry list. Their advertisement will be 
noted in the RURAL WORLD. While I 
was at the park a new barn was being 
built and was nearly ready for occupancy 
when I left. The Messrs. Kerr Brothers 
are expecting to build other barns and 
add other improvements to grounds that 
nature has made very attractive. I did 
not go out to the new club grounds as a 
month later I was told I would see more 
in one day than I would in a week now. 

Lon Kelly, 2:17%, is looking well and is 
again taking his work without hopples. 
It was the intention to race him last 
year ‘without them, but in his first start 
he became scared, and it was thought 
best to put them on, rather than to in- 
crease his fear of the other horses. Lon 
will make a light stud season and will 
be out again for the money. Walter Mor- 
rison has a couple of geldings, one by 
Idler and the other by President Wilkes, 
that he is shaping up for the road, and 
other possibilities. W. F’. Ervin has Capt. 
Brackin, a very fast trotter. The big 
pacer, John §&., is trotting. General B. F. 
Tracy will be surprised at the amount of 
that kind of work that will be done in the 
near future. It was too much of the 
ideas advanced in his late article on the 
increase of the pacers, that made his first 
venture with Mambrino Dudley at the 
head, a failure. Riley G., 2:06%; Bell 
Boy, 2:07%, and other good ones, make up 
the string. There are several who are 
seemingly determined to own Riley B., 
and offers of six to nine thousand are 
freely talked of, but the lowest price was 
named when his owner said $10,000. It 
looks big, but where is the horse in the 
2:07 class that he cannot make icok cheap? 
Mr. Pocock has his four and at present 
wants no more. Avenue King is looking 
strong and doing well under light work. 
Flossie A. is herself again and has a colt 
by Elliston, and a sorrel mare by a son 
of Advance, 2:22%, son of Onward. If 
this weather continues they will soon be 
giving matinees at both parks. 

I found Redwood Redmon in his pad- 
dock, and in the pasture were Blonda 
Redwood, her brother, Woodshine, and a 
two-year-old sister. All show good, clear 
trotting action in the field. I do not know 
of an eight-year-old sire with a record 
better than 2:20, and a 2:11 performer to 
his credit, unless perhaps it was possible 
in the case of the great California sire, 
Diabolo, I have not looked him up, and do 
not know. At Ed Crabb’s I found Rolla 
getting ready to move on Pekin, March 4. 
He will train at Pekin, Ill., and will take 
from home a two-year-old sister to Riley 
B., and a brood mare py Afiie Russell, 
dam the 2d dam of Redwood Redmon. Mr. 
Crabb offered a four-year-old mare, the 
Allie Russell mare, and $600 for the un- 
marked pacing gelding Dewey Redmon, 
by Redwood Redmon, dam Pansy Blos- 
som, dam of Prince Redmon, 2:224; Topsy 
Redmon, 2:244%, and King Redmon, 2:24%; 
but he will have to ship without it, Mr. O. 
Spencer has not begun jogging. his. Grat- 
tan horses yet. They will make light 
stud season and go into training. 

Mr. Spencer is jogging Pluma by Win- 
ston and a couple of colts by Earl 
Downing. All are showing up satisfactor- 
ily. Konie is again in foal to Earl Down- 
ing. Babe, by Goodwood 2223, has raised 
two colts by McGrattan, and is again 
in foal. Tonie, by Blair 1689, son of Bay- 
ard, has raised a filly each by McGrattan 
and is now in foal to O’Grattan. Mr. Spen- 
cer has a filly by Walnut Boy, dam by 
Redmon C., that will be bred to Gratt, 
2:19%. I would like to see this colt de- 
veloped at the trot. It would give the 
“Review"’ exponent of breeding out the 
pacer, and General B, F. Tracy an op- 
portunity to write extended articles on 
how not to breed the pacer. 

Mr. J. T. Weathers, who started the 
horses at Rich Hill last year, is breeding 
for a trotter. Last week he bred his 
standard mare to McGrattan. Mr. 
Weathers, like the rest of Rich Hill, is 
half gone on Happy Riley, sire of Riley 
B., and drives a good one. Pat Liston, 
owner of Riley B., uses a toppy Happy 
Riley gelding in place of a tonic when not 
on his engine. There is no mother in 
Missouri prouder of her offspring that 
Pat is of the dam of Riley B. He has a 
photograph of the old mare and her two 
youngest taken since Crabb bought the 
two-year-old, that he will probably keep 
with him in the cab in his dual trips to 
Pleasanton and return. 


EARLY PASTURAGE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want an 
early pasture for horse stock. Would 
sorghum make a suitablé pasture if sown 
broadcast? If not, will you kindly inform 
me how to get the earliest pasture for 
horses. HORSEMAN, 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 

Reply.—Sorghum would not produce 
early pasturage. It cannot be made to 
grow until in May or June, when the 
ground gets well warmed by the rays of 
the sun, and is not good pasturage, but 
yields a great crop for soiling, in case of 
drouth or for fall and winter feeding, 
when properly harvested. Pasturage is 
difficult to make. It takes time to get 
good pastures. Probably early sown oats 
would make the quickest and best pas- 
turage, and rye makes good winter pas- 
turage. For permanent pastures you 
should sow a variety of grass seeds, such 
as blue grass, orchard grass, red top, 
etc., and then add clover. Good pasturage 
furnishes the most profitable part of farm- 
ing, and should receive greater attention. 


A GREAT HORSE SALE.—The third 
annual auction sale by the Greeley Horse 
Importing Co., Mr. A. B. Holbert, man- 
ager, is announced to take place on Thurs- 
day, March 21, at Greeley, Iowa. The 
offering will include 60°stallions and mares 
consisting of Percherons, Belgians, Shires, 
Clydes, German and French coachers, 
Clevelands, hackneys, trotters and jacks. 
Mr. Holbert announces that this offering 
will be the best that could be bought in 
Europe or bred in America. The record 
by past auction sales of this com- 
is a sufficient guarantee that all 


made 
pany 
those who wish good horses and wil! at- 





CARE OF THE STALLION. 


The main object of the stallion owner 
should be to keep his horse in the most 
simple, natural manner possible through- 
out the entire year, says ‘Breeders’ Ga- 
zette.” At the best the methods and 
means by which horses are now cared 
for are quite far removed from those 
which may be said to be natural for them, 
and for that reason it is not hard to go 
astray. The two main things are to feed 
the animal an abundance of simple, easily 
digested food and to give him an equally 
abundant measure of exercise. No day in 
the whole year should ne allowed to pass 
without the stallion being given his reg- 
ular exercise, and the extent of that ex- 
ercise must, ‘of course, be determined by 
many things. The draft horse can 
made to work with much profit to himself 
and his owner’s pocketbook. There is no 
reason on earth why even a very valu- 
able stallion should not be put to work as 
soon as his season is over and kept 
steadily going in the harness right along 
until the season comes around again. 

As stated, the horse must have plenty 
to eat and plenty to do. There is nothing 
so bad for a stallion as to be shut up in a 
box stall and kept a prisoner in solitary 
confinement. Many a good horse has 
when so punished contracted bad habits 
that have ruined him in a greater or less 
length of time. The worst fault that any 
stallion can acquire is invariably con- 
tracted when the animal is kept cooped 
up in his box without being permitted to 
enjoy companionship with man or beast. 
Nor is it always well to keep the Be 
where he can see and hear all that is 
going on. A position half way between 
the two is the one to choose if possible. 
Let him have his comfortable and roomy 
box and his paddock in a rather retired 
but not out of the way part of the farm 
buildings, and fix him up so that he can 
see and hear what is going on in his own 
immediate neighborhood. That will keep 
him in a much more easy state than if 
he is shut up and has to trust his ears 
only for his knowledge of what is happen- 
ing around him. 

When the season has been concluded, 
either arrange to put the horse to work 
in the harness or fix it so he gets his walk 
or drive every day in the week. It will be 
all the better if he gets walk or work on 
Sunday as well as on week days, bat he 
may be allowed to rest that day if proper- 
ly exercised from Monday to Saturday. 
If a man has a stallion for which he has 
paid a lot of money and “‘finds he has no 
time to bother with exercising him,’’ he 
would far better sell him as soon as he 
can, as that sort of an investment will 
never pay’any dividends. See to it that he 
gots his exercise as regularly as his food. 

hat reason is there that a stallion should 
not be worked? 

If it is decided to work him, break him 
in easily, and do not ask him to overtax 
his strength at first. In six months he 
will be doing a lot of hard labor if he is 
judiciously handled to begin with. If he 
is not to be worked, arrange it so that 
he gets at least six miles every week day. 
That much of a walk will keep him right. 
If he is worked he must be fed in propor- 
~ to the labor he is forced to do. If he 

is walked less feed will be needed, but 
at all times he ought to have enough. 
Moreover, he should have quite a liberal 
proportion of soft food, whether he is 
working or getting exercise in hand. Ex- 
perience has shown that corn is not good 
food for entire horses at any time of the 
year, but it is less injurious in the coldest 
winter weather than at any other season. 
Never should a stallion be given corn 
in the breeding season, save, perhaps, by 
way of some little change. Oats cooked 
and raw, barley cooked or rolled, and 
bran, fed with roots and cut hay should 
form the staple articles of the breeding 
horse’s diet. The practices of even the 
best breeders differs as to the number = 
times the horses are fed per day. 

feed three times, others four, and still 
others five. 

It is essential that the diet of the breed- 
ing horse is sufficiently diversified to pro- 
mote his appetite. With the foods men- 
tioned this may be done very acceptably. 
If the horse is worked his evening feed 
should be in the nature of a mash. The 
noon meal may be of unground oats with 
@ carrot or two or a rutabaga and the 
morning feed may be of rolled or ground 
grain with cut hay and bran. The bran 
and cooked roots will, of course, enter 
largely into the composition of the even- 
ing mash, while both cooked and raw 
grain may also have place in it. With 
foods of this simple character, exercise as 
noted every day and plenty of good 
grooming, there ought to be no difficulty 
experienced in keeping a breeding horse 
thoroughly healthy. It is hardly possible 
to set down any fixed or definite quantity 
as that which ought to be fed to a horse 
in or out of his season. As a rule he 
ought, when actively in his season, to 
receive more grain than when not doing 
work of that sort. 


The artificial impregnation of mares has 
for the last few years been quite ex- 
tensively and successfully practiced. In 
fact,.many mares can be got in foal only 
by this means. Nearly every breeding 
farm has several mares, many of them 
young and healthy, that will not breed in 
the natural way, but that could be got 
in foal with an impregnator. There have 
been so many cases of successful practice 
in this method that it should be tried. 

Cc. C. Liford, veterinarian, Minneapolis, 
Minn., advertising in he RURAL 

WORLD, will send circular giving his 
method if written to. he matter is 
worthy of investigation. 


FOR THE HUMAN FLESH. 


Hayesville, O., Nov. 18, 1899. 
Please send me directions for using 
Gom-Bault’s Caustic Balsam on human 
flesh for rheumatism. Think it the best 
medicine for horses we —_ ever ag 


Redwood Redmon, 


Five years old; record, 2.18%; sire of Blonda Red- 
wood (4) 2.11: Woodshine (3), trial] 2.19, will make 
the season of 1901 at Rich Hill, Mo. Address 


W. H. COTTON, Owner. 


Seldom See 


a big knee like this, but 
our horse may have a 
unch or bruise on his An- 
kle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or 


Throat. 
ABSORBINE will clean 
them off 
without laying the horse up. 
Circulars if you want them. | 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D, F., 

Springfield, Mass. 


ED. F. JOLIDON, 
ELVASTON, HANCOCK OO., 
IMPORTER OF 


Percheron Horses. 


A choice collection on hand. All blacks, mostly 
8 years old, some older. Absolutely the 

and i procure. 

first-class young 

















t a bargain. ndence 
ison the Wabash R. R., is the second station 
of Keokuk, Iowa, and 40 miles north of Quincy, Ill 


FOR BARREN MARES. 





LYFORD’S IMPREGNATORS AND DILATORS. 


Book on Barren Mares and Sterility Stallions, $1.00. 
Cc. C. LYFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRACELESS HARNESS 








tend the sale, can have their wants sup- 
ticulars on 


plied. See _— for further par-/ @, F. BAKER & CO., Burnt Hills, N.Y. 


g AKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 


The finest 
of re; 


All harness, old or new, is made 
and wear 


pliable and easy—will look better 
ft. -; +4 use of 


Eureka Harness Gil 


ative for leather ever discovered. Saves 


preserv: 
many times its cost by improved appearance: and in the cost 
pairs, Bold 


everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL 00, 











German 


Leer, 
Germany. 


Three importations of these two familiar breeds in 

the last Illinois state Fair we took 15 
uying facilitiesare unsu . as 

| + lives in Germany and owns a couple ot big stock 

buys 25 per cent cheaper than any Am 

Therefore, intendin, 

act to their interest 

stock and prices with those o: 


Coach and Percherons. 


1900. At 
16. 


e oldest member of the 
stock farms. He 
erican buyer can buy. 
buyers of first-class stallions and mares wil) 
y coming direct to our place and compare our 
other dealers. 


OLTMANNS BROS., 


Pioneer Importers. 


Watseka, 
Iilinois . 
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FAMOUS 


FICcKC 
VEHICLES, 
HARNESS. 





’ Anyone— Anywhere | 


Our vehicles and harness are shipped to any 
point in the United States on approval, and 
for comparison with any other goods. We 
are willing to take chances on pleasing you. 
Are you willing to save money without tak- 
ing any chances? Our Split Hickory Vehicles 
are right in style, in quality and in price. 
Write for our new catalogue and prices on 
seventy-six (76) different styles in vehicles 
and large assortment of harness. Buy direct 
from us, and save all dealers’ commissions 
and profits. We are manufacturers of the 
famous Split Hickory Vehicles 


Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 
12 V. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO. ie 














ope to reach 

erica. I have purchased, 
coach horses than any other man living i 
forties Ambitious to make my annu: 
at your price. 
revolu tionize the imported horse business. 


March "a 1901, we h 
Ami 


that brains and money can breed and buy. 


ness wili be 


one-tenth of the work and investment. 


— n 


provided for 
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Greciey is in ry County, in northeastern part of Iowa, 
P. Ry., running from Davenport ind Cedar Rapids to St. P 

sation cement Ditewase onthe main line of the I. C. RB: 

to BiouxCity. Weare 3 miles from Oneida on the C., G. 

Dubugue to Oelwein, Des Moines and Kansas City, and also to --¥ Paul. 

distance should come a couple of days before the sale. Addre 


A. B. HOLBERT, Manager, 


Greeley, Delaware County, lowa. 


Sa ttt 


Third Annual 


AUCTION SALE 


60-STALLIONS AND MARES-60 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires, Clydes, German and French Coachers, 
Clevelands, Hackneys, Trotters and Jacks. 


c™. GREELEY, IOWA, ~~» 
Thursday, March 21, 1901. 


Our second annual sale of March, 1909, brought $78,450. Third annual sale tobe held 
We will offer the best that can be bought in Burope 

imported, bred and soid more ped! 
n America to-day. Am now in the beginning of my 
auction reach the 
Our past record will guarantee to you that all offerings will be sold. We will 


draft and 


$100,000 mark hence the good ones 


rters and dealers come to our sale. 


po! 
We keep a member of our firm constantly in Lge ok and know of what we talk when we say . 
we can seli you the best ones $500 less than you can buy them in Buroper. We have the soe 
Our system means horses & poo! 
buy and make them profitable. Farmers wearing out your lives milking cows, the horse busi- 
for twenty years. Come buy a stallionand make ten times the money with 
Send for catalogue. 


Sale rain or shine, as we have a large tent 


wherea r man ca: 


bad weather.’ —rs 
40 miles west of pane It is 
‘aul, We are 6 
» running from Chicago through Dubuque 
- thatrans from Caicago through 
Parcha;era from a 








LAFAYETTE 


and one of Black 


STOCK FARM’S 
Great Stud of High-Class Stallions. 


We made three importations % 1900 of 7 German Coach Stallions 
an 





when matared 2.000 


our Railways, 
to edo. 





andpnow have two importa- 


tions 0’ German Coach and Black Percherons on the way. We have more 
high class German Coach Stallions than all others combined. Our im 
portation of Black Percherons is of the highest type; everyone will weigh 
to 2.400 pounds. We also handle la: 
We have imported tee stallions since 1892 


trotting bred 


also on the main line of the from 8t. 
J.CROUCH & SON, panes Lafayette, Ind. 








FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


and all Blemishes on horses cured wi 
HAMER'S SURE_CURE or pA 
refunded. Removes Lumps of all kinds 


d 
Cite HAMER. VERMONT, ILL. 


THIS BUGGY PF “eee 


CHAS. 0. CLARK & CO., 
25 8. 1st S8t., St. Louis, 





ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 


A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE 
Jacks Kentucky and Tennessee breed, 2 
14 tot sens oe to 16 hands high. 
IN, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 
VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 
Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
85 miles south of St. Louis. 


D. KR. THOMAS, Monett, Mo. 
Jacks. Sh 


ttle, 
Barred P. R. Chickens and 
and young stock for sale. 














PPand mares at few young, black, reg. stallions 
and mares at low prices. Also 320 acres Kansas 
A. M, WALKER, Laclede, Mo. 


| grt Sorrel ag BL sale, 4 years old, by 


Grattan 2:13; dam nt. 
F. Sten berger, O’ Fallon, Mo. 


Yor ick and sure. Address 
FINE JACK se Care sural World, 
FOR SALE! 
Match team of t aiers. Se four years 
old. full sisters, by Prince am. of 
bred mares 7 mares, te N= high. oguso.00, or will 
trad stallion. Address 
: L L. R, Reifschneider, Grays Summit. Mo. 
THoporguan ores STAL- 
two 4, 


aged and 3 y res:'! aged and 
and one 5-yr-old stailions.. A. J., C. C., all 
ages. Will sell cheap. H. , Aberdeen, Mo. 


LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM. 


MAMMOTH JACES, bik., 
2to7 yrs., 15 to 16i¢-h 
‘to 1280 ibs. 10jennets, 14 to 
. bik. Two saddlers and 
one trotter. 


enn Sood. Gach deal. Priced 
; : 
Tight. Allregistered. 


Reference, Commercial Bank, 
Lawson. 3. C. RAY, Proprietor, Lawson, Mo 




















EWTONS ForHeaves 
NORE, Usebi size. 
je a Worm 
fon. Stearns 
HorseRem.Co( Pi toledod 


TEN CENTS PAYS, FOR ROQULET 


to make poe anmany floors, to rghum, 








, and ra tecsration of hog 
house, ae Pics list of cement and seeds f: 
F. BROWN, - 


Cures in Man 


Rheumatism, cramps, strains, 
sprains, lameness, and all aches. 


For Your Horse 


Cures cuts, kicks, bruises; kills 
a spavin, curb or splint; dispels 
lameness. 


Family size, 25 cents. Horse size, 50 cents 
and $1.00, Ask your dealer or druggist for it. 


Prepared by Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Boston, Mass. 














Follow instructions carefully. 
Ist. Send forour large free catalog 
Jad Bel Moe ye rig you want and 
\ e 
order it on our 10 'S Free Trial. 
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Home Cirele. 








ARE WE TRULY FREE? 


Our fathers fought for Liberty, 
They striggled long and well, 
History of their deeds can tell— 

But did they leave us free? 





Are we free from vanity, 


Free from the pride, and free from self, 


Free from love of power and pelt, | 
From everything that’s beggarly ? 


Are we free from stubborn will, 
From low hate and malice small, 
From opinion’s tyrant thrall? 
Are none of us our own slaves still? 


Are we free to speak our thought, 
To be happy and be poor, 
Free to enter Heaven's door, 
ro live and labor as we ought? 


Are we then made free at last, 
From the fear of what men say, 
Free to reverence to-day, 

Free from the slavery of the past? 


Our fathers fought for Liberty, 

They struggled long and well, 

History of their deeds can tell— 

But ourselves must set us free. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Dl 
the RURAL WORLD. 
Written, ear COURSE DINNER. 


The farmers’ wives are prone to sniff at! 


dinners served in courses with an em- 
phatic contempt that settles the fact that 
we believe putting all the food on the 
table, and then sitting down and taking 
it all on the same plate, or on our little 
dishes all gathered around us, even if we 
have no room for the coffee, is the proper 
procedure. The course dinner we sniff 
at, not because it is savory, but to express 
our contempt of style. “ Them used to be 
my sentiments,”’ sisters, but some marks 
of the course dinner, I now approve. 1 
would not serve a course dinner in har- 
vest time, when all is rush and hurry. 
Be sensible! 

My first impressions of a course dinner 
may be of interest. In our community 
dwells one of those progressive sisters, 
that we are prone to criticise because 
they will follow the new. But I have 
grown charitable here, too, and have 
learned that this more advanced sister is 
a blessing, as she will lead and will help 
us into new fields. This sister invited a 
few intimate friends to a dinner. There 
was given to us alla hearty welcome, but 
no hint of the innovation of the way of 
serving dinner, for this sister was of the 
wise ones, even in her desire to be up-to- 
date. When dinner was announced, we 
were ushered to the dining-room. On the 
table, which was neatly spread, in the 
center was a small vase of flowers. There 
was also a dish of crackers. At each plate 
was a bowl of tomato soup with a small 
dish of butter, a glass of water and the 
spoons needed for the food to be served 
later, and a knife and fork. 

To some of us it was a surprise to have 
such a-change in the mode of serving din- 
ner, made in our little community. But 
it was accepted as a matter of course. 

When the soup was Sinished the two 
daughters who were waiting on the table 
quietly removed the soup bow!s. Then 
they brought in the warm vegetables and 
a steaming hot turkey. The plates had 
been warmed. With this course were 
served pickles. Our soiled plates were 
then removed and the turkey and vege- 
tables that remained taken to the kitchen. 
Then the cake, pie and coffee piping hot 
were placed on the table by these 
daughters. 

Everything had been so well served, all 
so warm and no crowd at the table, 
and the table looked nearly as neat when 
we left it as when we were first seated, 
that I was compelled to mentally yield 
that a course dinner did have some ad- 
vantage over the well-laden table upon 
which I had always prided myself. 

Such innovations must always be made 
with good taste and good sense. But if 
this manner of serving has strong points 
in its favor, when we have a few friends 
to dine, why not use it as well as to let 
our city sisters have all the good things? 

Let me whisper a secret not yet hinted 
at, but in serving little dinners to my 
friends, I really find a course dinner 
economical, for of some dishes I desire 
to furnish one just enough for each guest, 
and with a course dinner I am enabled to 
do so, instead of preparing some for 
“manner’s sake’’ to be left in the dish. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 
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ROWN Bi BREAD. 








Mrs. Mary Anderson's “Sunday Morn- 
ing Breakfast” is all right. I find it pays 
to make preparations for breakfast the 
night before every day in the week; hav- 
ing the table set, potatoes and meat ready 
to fry, and all such preparations as can 
be got ready simplify the work of getting 
breakfast a great deal. It seems as though 
that is the one meal of the day which one 
wishes to hurry up. 

I will send the sisters my recipe for Sun- 
day dinner dessert, which is easily pre- 
pared and much liked at our house. On 
Saturday I make a brown bread as fol- 
lows: One heaping coffee cupful each of 
rye flour, graham flour and cornmeal, 
sifted together; two cupfuls of molasses 
(less can be used), one cupful sour milk, 
two cupfuls sweet milk, one teaspoonful 
salt, a dessert spoonful soda, dissolved in 
a little warm water; mix all thoroughly. 

t in a well greased pan or pudding 
dish and put in the steamer over cold 
water. Let the water boil and steam the 
bread four hours. I have a steam cooker 

with three compartments, so I divide the 
batter into three dishes. Keep well cov- 
ered while steaming, so the water will 
not drip into the bread. For dinner Sat- 
whey = set one panful in the oven to 
dry off about ten minutes before dinner, 
and serve as brown bread. 


For dinner one is put in — 
2" and reheated and served 
pudding with a sauce made by rubbing 


together a tablespoonful each of butter 
bi flour and two tablespoonfuls sugar 
and a pinch of salt. a on cream; add any 
fuvoring desired; or 





ake sweet 
in thin “slices while cold and 
jelly oy: two slices. If any still re- 
mains it finds its way A, the boys’ din- 
song pails sa MRS. F. J. Ty, EDWARDS. 
Seward Co., Neb, 








peter been used for over sixty years 
millions of mothers for their 

S$ children while teeth- 

ute ing with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 

SOOTHIN( softens the gums, allays 
all pain; cures wind colic, 


is the wang remedy for rye 
rhoea. Sold by mn Oey 
“Mrs. W: w's Sooth- 
world. Before i take no other kind. Twenty-Bve 
«ents a bottle. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE OPTIMIST. 


What a very comfortable being (to him- 
self) is the extreme optimist. For him 
there are no woes, no tears, no shadows 
of evil present or to come. He can sit 
in the sunlight of his own personal pros- 
perity and sing ‘“‘Hey diddle diddle, the cat 
and the fiddle,’ while his wretched broth- 
ers starve, freeze, go mad with agony 
and despair. 

If one did not read of or come in per- 
sonal contaét with the gaunt, grim spectre 
of human agony, then one might be an 
optimist, but he who reads, who thinks, 
who feels the sufferings of humanity, 
must, to a large extent, suffer with them, 
unless his heart is of adamant and his 
blood ice water. Perhaps it does no good 
to sympathize with the general woes of 
the world, but how is one to help so doing, 
who is awake to the cries of the great 
jarmy of human sufferers? The closing 
|chapter of a recent Kansas tragedy is 
|thus briefly told in the St. Louis ‘‘Globe- 
Democrat.”” If anything more awful in 
| the lists wretchedness can be 

|than is contained in this bare news item, | 
| let it remain concealed from the waptty- 
ling world: 
| CLOSING 





of 


CHAPTER IN 
TRAGEDY. 


A KANSAS 


Chicago, lll.—After nearly two years of 
suffering Joseph Hildebrandt died at the 
Presbyterian Hospital to-day from cancer 
of the throat. Hildebrandt was formerly 
a prosperous farmer, living near Marys- 
ville, Kas. In the spring of 1895, he bought 
ja farm, the first payment on which took 
| all his savings. A short time after he 
| became incapacitated for work through 
the slow growth of a cancer, and he was 
sent to a hospital at Kansas City, his 
wife taking charge of the farm. When 
the time for the second payment came 
around there was no money to meet it. 
Appeals for extension were unavailing, 
and one night Mrs. Hildebrandt, crazed 
with despair, poisoned her eight children 
and then strangled herself. Only one of 
the children survived. Hildebrandt will 
be buried here. 

“A prosperous farmer,’’ a loving wife, 

eight helpless little ones; a mother driven 
insane by the hardness and cruelty of 
some man who held a mortgage on their 
little home! That money-lender was no 
doubt very optimistic; he thought that 
lonely, grief-stricken wife and mother of 
eight children would get along some- 
how; it was not his business to know, or 
to care how, and so the foreclosure came, 
and the poor distracted woman took her- 
self and her babies out of this unfeeling 
and unfriendly atmosphere, and they will 
all be at the judgment bar to meet their 
heartless oppressor, no doubt. 
It is better to whistle than to whine over 
minor ills, better to smile than to weep; 
but, oh, my brothers, my sisters is it 
not better still to see to it that there shall 
not be these soul harrowing troubles, if 
we can do ought to relieve them? 

It is not wise or right tq bask in our 

own little sunlit garden, there to sing and 
dance away the hours, while just beyond 
our high board fence the moans and 
groans of human beings make all the at- 
mosphere dark and life to wear an aspect 
so terrible that we shrink away from its 
presence, awed and full of fear. 
It was not because of his own approach- 
ing doom that Christ went about sorrow- 
ful, but it was because he felt and saw 
the suffering of the world; agonies that 
even He, the divine man, was powerless 
to help. 

Let us strive to be happy by all means, 
but let us do so by trying to help those 
who are oppressed and full of voiceless 
agony. 

If being unable to shut ‘out the vision 
of my brothers’ and sisters’ sufferings, to 
close my ears against their wails of de- 


spair, be pessimism, then I acknowledge 
hat am a rank pessimist. The ex- 
treme of either optimism or the reverse 
should be guarded against, and a cheer- 
ful temper should be cultivated; but we 
must remember that this world holds 
much sorrow and do all in our power to 
alleviate human suffering, else we shall 
not deserve to be happy either here or 
hereafter. MAY MYRTLE. 


AN INSPIRING PICTURE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Like Alfred 
E. Walesby, I, too, have run the gamut 
from the country to the city, and from the 
merchant to the farm. We are not going 
back to town. No! no! not us. There is 
not one of the family that wants to leave 
a farm. We have had enough of town 

e. 

We made the best use possible of the 
schools while in town, and four of the 
children went as far as the High schools 
could take them, and two of them farther. 
oes is a practicing M. D. in a western 

own. A daughter is working in Washing- 
on D. C., for Uncle Sam at a salary of 
$900 per year. The other three are enjoy- 
ing farm life to its fullest extent, the 
youngest leading in all her classes in the 





public school. 

Our center table is filled with papers, 
books and periodicals, such as the “‘Satur- 
day Evening Post,” ‘“‘Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,’ ‘‘Youth’s Companion,” the 6ld home 
paper, “Etude,” RURAL WORLD, “Ad- 
vocate,”’ ‘“‘Republic,’’ and others, 

Our chores are done and supper over by 

730 p. m. hen we read, have music or 
play games until 9 p. m. These cold days 
we don’t get up till mornin’. 

If more of us clodhoppers can go 
through the flint mills as I have done 
from hod carrier up or down, as you 
please to call it, there would be more 
contented farmers. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


THE CARE OF THE EARS. 


Do you want to be able to hear well 
even if you live to be 9) or 100? asks Dr. 
Henry B. Malone, in the New York 
“World.” Then keep the outside ear clean 
and let the inside alone. Nature has fur- 
nished a cleaning apparatus for the pas- 
sages. Don’t tamper with them. The 
entrance to the auditory canal is guarded 
by fine hairs that keep out dirt and in- 
sects. In the lining membrane of the ca- 
nal is an oily yellow wax that is bitter 
to the taste. On account of this bitter 
wax no insect will of its own accord 
enter the canal. It is only by accident 
that an insect ever gets in the ear. The 
quickest way to get rid of it is to drop in 
a little sweet oil. This will either drown 
it or frighten it out. The wax in thé ears 
is absolutely necessary to keep it in a 
healthy condition. Never try to get it out. 
Always remember that nature will not let 
the inner ear ome dirty. Never in- 
sert the end of a wet towel or cloth into 
the ear to try to wash out the wax. 
Washing the auditory canal with soa) 
and water is also injurious, as in this 
way the wax is moistened and more 
easily open, Sunt site dirt. It is dan- 


with pins, toothpicks or hairpins. Never 
put cold water or any other cold liquid 
fn the ear. When going in swim 
insert cotton, or what is still better, a 
little wool in the ear. When out in a cold 


the ears. Avoid blowing the nose violent- 
ly in case of cold. This sometimes causes 
the inflammation to spread into the eus- 
tachian tube and causes deafness. Chil- 
dren’s ears should never be boxed. A 
blow on the ear often drives the air with 
such force against the gh rere that it is 
ruptared by the shock. Measles and scar- 
let fever occasonally leave the auditory 
canal in The 


then accumulates in ane. It can 
be removed by dropping a little w: 
to ear and allo it to 


becomes 
e ear with a fountain 
, using about a pint of warm 
water. 





found | 


wind or snowstorm it is best to protect: 
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CHICKEN PIE WITH A MORAL. 





The writer of these lines a few days 
ago attended the seventieth birthday an- 
niversary of a relative. Among other good 
things was a chicken pie. The chickens 
were boiled the day before and kept cov- 
ered close all night. The pie was made 
the next day. Out of 28 persons in attend- 
ance, all ate of the pie but five. 


so, but all got well. 

MORAL. 
When you go out to a party, 
And you eat of good things hearty, 
Meats and mustards, cakes and custard, 
Seasoned high. 
And where all is joy and gladness, 
Free from sorrow, grief or sadness, 
Bat lightly of that 
Luscious chicken pie. 


Lest at night there comes a calling 
That’s heartrending and appalling. 





As you roll and tumble, groan and 
| grumble; 
| Fever high; 


| And you feel a great commotion, 
| As if on the mighty ocean; 

| You can lay it to that 

|Lucious chicken pie. 


| And you wish all your relation 
| Were attacked by Carrie Nation; 
But you'll repent it, if you meant it 
By and by; 
For at last your pain will leave you, 
With thoughts of horror left to grieve 
you; 
Again you'll hanker for that 
Lucious chicken pie. 
W. H. WARNER, JR. 
Mich. 
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THE FARMERS’ ATTIRE. 





Allegan Co., 


“Spring is coming, full well we know, 
And fragrant will be the bed where the 
violets grow.” 


It does not seem possible that spring is 
almost here. The winter has been de- 
lightful. But very few days cold enough 
to make one heat bricks to put at one’s 
feet on riding out. Indeed, if the grass 
were green, and the trees not reft of their 
leaves, we could imagine spring quite 
here. The air is soft, the skies clear, and 
the sunshine bright and warm. Farmers 
are afraid there will be no ice crop, and 
what will we do without ice in the hot 
days of summer? Mell M. and Nancy 
spoke my sentiments exactly in regard to 
the farmer's attire. Not only should the 
farmer be scrupulously attired for his 
town trip, but to my way of thinking, he 
should be so on entering the house for 
his meals and at night time. Now, I 
don’t mean that we should meet our hus- 
bands at the door with “‘Take off your 
shoes; don’t track up my clean floor, you 
great awkward,” and thrust his slippers 
at him. Oh, no, not that; but have his 
slippers in a box, in the kitchen near the 
door. Let him remove his shoes or boots 
at his own sweet time, and if he is kindly 
reminded of the whiteness of your newly 
scrubbed floor, he will take the gentle hint 
and remove the muddy boots at the door 
on entering. Then let the work coat be 
taken off in the kitchen and a neat and 
clean one hanging near by be donned. 
How much nicer he looks now, and how 
much better he ought to feel. It takes 
but a moment to make these changes, and 
soon the habit could be established. Then 
the wife, too, could have her clean apron 
to put on before coming to the table. If 
a glass is hung in the kitchen, it takes 
but a moment to comb the hair back, not 
drawn back tightly till the very tears 
start to your eyes. A word here. This is 
why the farmers’ wives are so often talked 
of as “poor, plain, worn-out creatures.” 
They show it by the way they dress them- 
selves and their hair. It takes but a 
few seconds to roll up those few stray 
locks on your temples, and before you re- 
tire for the night roll them up either in 
paper or kid rollers. Take them down 
while you are waiting on the breakfast. 
Sometimes I put a pretty bow of blue rib- 
bon in my hair. Try it and see the dif- 
ference in your appearance, and I think 
you will be pleased with the compliment 
your worser-half gives you. If he is of the 
quiet sort and never says anything very 
complimentary—more’s the pity—why he 
will notice the change, and by a look, or 
perhaps a wee smile, you can have your 
reward for the trouble. Why, gracious 
me, before you were married you both 
wore smiles and bows and crimped your 
hair and said complimentary things to 
each other, and why it’s time to stop 
after the preacher says “I pronounce you 
man and wife,’ is more than I can see 
through. 

Then another thing, returning to the 
dress question. Instead of those slouchy 
big ‘‘Mother Hubbards” which some peo- 
ple take so much comfort in and look so 
very “‘unneat’”’ in, try the dressing sacks 
and skirts. A plain calico dressing sack 
made to fit closely at the back and loose 
in front, with strings to stay the fullness, 
is as nice and neat a dress and as com- 
fortable as can be found for morning 
work. In the afternoon do change your 
morning garb, no matter if you are com- 
pelled to can or preserve fruit all the 
afternoon. That’s more the reason you 
should look clean and be clean. 

Dear me, I know someone is saying 
“Well, isn’t “Blue Bells’’ developing into 
a tiresome preacher?” So I shall stop, 
for fear someone ‘‘won’t like me,” as the 
children say, and I am always anxious to 
make friends and keep them. 

BLUE BELLS. 
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modus operandi of good light bread. 


ruined so many good sacks of flour. 


quart of water. 


to cool. 


and add a tablespoonful of lard. Work 
until smooth and satiny. Grease the dish- 
pan and set to rise. (Of course, bread bak- 
ers always have that extra dish pan 
sacred to the light bread.) When light 
(twice its size) work down (I merely 
“push” my bread down, working it gently 
from each side.) When light again, make 
into loaves, let rise and bake one hour in 
a good steady oven. Our man always likes 
crusts, so we throw in an extra stick to 


finish off. 

If directions are followed, after a little 
practice, of course, any woman can bake 
bread fit for—well, the king of her own 
household—and he is sometimes tty 
hard to INA 


please. Y. 
Sen "S0., Mo. 








The 2 
eating it were all very sick for a day or 


Perhaps some one does not know the 
I 
didn’t once, and would have been glad to 
have had a little instruction before I had 


At night boil two large potatoes in a 
Put the yeast to soak 
in a pint of warm water. When the pota- 
toes are done mash them, add to them the 
water in which they were boiled, and set 
When cooled to a very moderate 
degree, add the yeast, and stir in one 
pint of flour, one tablespoonful of salt 
and one tablespoonful of sugar. This is 
the sponge. Set over night. When light 
and foamy, stir into four quarts of flour 








REFORM IN POULTRY BREEDING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The writer, 
without wishing to get into a controversy, 
is impelled into giving his views on this 
subject, from reading R. R. French’s com- 
ments on “C, D. L.’s” article in the RU- 
RAL WORLD of Jan. 30. 

Though claiming to be a breeder of pure- 

bred poultry and often compelled to dis- 
card birds of the highest individual per- 
fection because of some minor defect in 
feather or other unimportant marking be- 
cause the standard demands it, neverthe- 
;less, common sense dictates a different 
|course, and I have just about concluded 
| that the American standard of perfection, 
| the modern poultry show and the feather 
|erank are all alike a serious barrier to 
real improvement in our domestic fowls. 
| W ith them it is feathers and not perform- 
jance that rule, while exactly the reverse 
{should be the case. All this parade of en- 
| thusiasm in breeding for the love of it, and 
| for beauty and not for utility alone, can 
|be taken for humbug pure and simple. 
| When it comes to a show down, such 
feather cranks usually prove that they 
}have an abnormal hankering for the al- 
| mighty dollar like most other people. And 
| such breeders don't care a continental for 
| practical qualities of fowls, just sO they 
can win at the show and have that fact 
to boast of that it may bring more dollars 
to their pockets from a gullible public. 
The “‘beauty’’ of the white face in the 
Hereford would not amount to anything if 
not backed up by desirable traits purely 
of utility. The markings of the Jersey are 
| beautiful to admirers of that breed, be- 
cause they mean rich milk and plenty of 
/it; take this trait away and the beauty 
would soon disappear. 

It is these feather cranks, together with 
the standard and the poultry show, that 
have well nigh ruined instead of improved 
the really most valuable breed of fowls 
we have, the Brown Leghorn. The stand- 
ard requires markings very difficult to se- 
cure without what is termed strictly line 
breeding, which is merely another name 
for excessive in-breeding, but does not re- 
quire any certain weight as in most 
breeds. As a consequence we see pen 
after pen of this breed and others of the 
Mediterranean class that are but little 
more than bantams. 

The Brown Leghorn is to the poultry- 
man just what the Jersey cow is to the 
dairyman; and, if bred strictly for the 
improvement of egg-producing qualities 
and size, would soon be by far the most 
popular fowl in America; in fact, it lacks 
only size in being that to-day. That the 
markings of the Leghorn, as outlined by 
the so-called standard of perfection and 
interpreted by the average poultry judge, 
have anything to do with the utility of this 
breed or any other, no one can truthfully 
assert. 

The Mediterranean fowls undoubtedly 
owe their prolific qualities largely to orig- 
inating in a climate where the temperature 
was suitable for such development. A hen 
in laying is not thinking of furnishing 
fresh eggs for man’s use, but is simply 
obeying an instinct of reproduction; that 
same instinct will lead her to refrain from 
laying eggs when the temperature would 
destroy them. 

The object of breeders of this class of 
fowls should be to at least retain their 
prolificacy and increase their size. It is 
simply absurd that a slight variation in 
feather or any other marking cuts any fig- 
ure in this improvement. The Minorca is 
clear proof that size can be secured in the 
Mediterranean class without detriment to 
egg-producing qualities, but, unfortunate- 
ly, the Minorca has black or blue legs, 
and this makes it unpopular as a mar- 
ket fowl. If some breeder will only pro- 
duce a Brown Minorca with yellow legs he 
will do more to advance the poultry in- 
terest than has been accomplished in the 
last fifty years with all the laced, barred 
and buff beauties that have been intro- 
duced with such a grand flourish and 
which, when pinned down to the common 
eare given to the common, mixed breed 
on the farm have proven no better if as 
good for practical purposes. For proof of 
this go on the market and note that at 
least 9 per cent of fowls show mixed 
blood. If the pure-breds showed such a 
wonderful superiority over common 
fowls, as claimed, certainly more people 
would begin to find it out, as they have 
with the Berkshire and Poland-China 
hogs, the Cotswold sheep, and the Short- 
horn and Hereford steers. 

While the writer is not opposed to a gen- 
eral uniformity in markings, color, etc., 
for the different breeds, which can usually 
be secured sufficiently correct and still se- 
lect the very best specimens individually 
for breeding purposes, he contends that 
these secondary matters are made first by 
breeders of to-day and there is no hope of 
substantial improvement until a reform 
takes place. 

There are only three real essentials for 
the breeder to labor for, and they all add 
to the value and utility of the fowl; they 
are egg-production size and early develop- 
ment. Given these in their fullest perfec- 
tion attainable and at least 9 per cent of 
those who grow poultry wouldn’t care two 
straws for the color of the feathers. 

J. G. KINDER. 

Well! Mr. Kinder, the foregoing is pret- 
ty vigorous talk, to say the least, and you 
can hardly expect poultry breeders gener- 
ally to say, Amen! We will be glad to 
know what they do say, however.—Editor. 


INCUBATOR EXPERIENCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When the 
fever seized me to get an incubator I be- 
gan writing to the several advertisers for 
catalogs and terms. I received many re- 
plies, and all had the best machi Now 

















Poultry Yard. | 


was another disappointment. The temper- 
ature could not be raised above 100 degrees 
in the cellar, or any place that it ran be- 
low 60 degrees Fahrenheit. It was useless 
to appeal to the manufacturers for aid. I 
had wasted enough on them, so the ma- 
chine was put in a small tight room up- 
stairs, and a stove was put in, too. A 
thermometer was hung on the wall and 
the temperature raised to 70 degrees. This 
was found to be what was wanted. I 
made four fine hatches before the very 
hot weather began, but not many thanks 
to the writer of that catalog. 

| I am an advocate of incubators, but 
would not advise any of my neighbors to 
purchase the kind I use, as the fire must 
, be kept going at night. One of my neigh- 
, bors got an incubator of another firm and 
, never couid get the temperature above 100 
degrees. Finally his lamp blew up and 
| the machine was set aside. These little 
disappointments do a great deal of damage 
| to the incubator trade. If the advertisers 
| would be honest with the farmers, they 
, would sell more machines. The factory 
| that turned out my machine lost ten sales 
among my friends, and two more to my- 
|self. They would have done better had 
they made the machine advertised, and 
I’m sure it would have run in my cellar 
with little or no trouble. There are several 
incubators in use among my friends and 
only one make is giving satisfaction. 

I have read much theory about the egg 
while under incubation, but have put none 
of it in practice, as theory does wellonpa- 
per, but it takes care in practice. I run 
my machine at 103 degrees F. and 104 de- 
grees F.; both gave successful hatches. I 
never hatched out finer, stronger chicks 
from the hens than my incubator hatches. 
I follow the hen’s method. By setting a 
hen and comparing the air cells, one can 
make good hatches. 

A good plan to keep mites out of the 
nest box is to put tar in the bottom, then 
make the nest. If the sitting hen is both- 
ered with lice, I use sassafras oil by put- 
ting it through the feathers. 

To cure bowel trouble I find nothing 
which I have used as sure as Tedford’s 
Black Draught. If farmers would give 
their daughters a chance to raise poultry 
for profit, and have what they make, few- 
er girls would leave the farms for city 
life. They get tired of farm drudgery and 
a constant complaint of hard times, etc. If 
they were making an independent living 
with the poultry, they would live more 
pure and healthy lives and die better 
Christians. Get the girls an incubator and 
allow them to be independent. They will 
soon, from their own savings, be able to 
build suitable houses at their own ex- 
pense. MRS. GEO. HANSON. 
Linn Co., Mo. 


THE GUINEA FOWL. 


There are two varieties of Guineas, 
Pearl and White. There is no difference 
in their characteristics save in their 
color, The Pearl variety should be blu- 
ish-gray in color, each feather covered 
with white spots resembling pearls, 
hence its name. It should be free from 
any white, or partly white, feathers in 
any part of the plumage. The neck is 
covered with black hairs near the head 
and between that and the feathers is a 
soft down of a light brown color, that 
glistens in the sun. On the top of the 
head is a horny spike that turns back- 
ward. The bill and legs are brown. 
The White variety should be a pure white 
in plumage, with a yellow, orange or 
yellowish—white bill and legs, this being 
the only difference between them ‘and 
the Pearl variety. Some birds of the Pearl 
variety have white feathers in the breast 
and wings, but are mongrels, being a 
cross between the two varieties. They 
are great foragers, and will pick up 
enough bugs and injurious insects more 
than to pay for themselves. They do 
not stand confinement well, and will not 
lay more than one-half as many eggs as 
if allowed to run at large. If fed regu- 
larly morning and night they will al- 
ways be on hand for their share. They 
desire to roost in trees near the barn at 
night, but are most excellent guards 
either night or day; anything out of the 
usual astir, they will set up a great cry. 
They roost so high that they are out of 
the way of thieves or wild animals. In 
their wild state they will fight and drive 
other fowls, but if used kindly as other 
poultry, they will stay and feed with the 
other fowls without showing much of 
this pugnacious habit. But if any other 
fowl wish to fight, the Guinea cock is 
always ready for the fray and never 
comes out second. 

The Guinea hen is a spring and sum- 
mer layer and lays from 90 to 120 eggs 
yearly. They like a secluded place to 
lay in. When their nests are found, 
leave two or three eggs, or they will 
leave the nest for another place. I have 
had them lay in the nests with hens. 
Better set their eggs under hens to 
hatch, as the Guinea does not sit until 
too late in this latitude to have the 





young get grown before winter. Be- 
sides, if raised by common hens they 
can be taken care of better, for they must 
be fed often, as the young eat but little 
at atime. Fifteen to 17 eggs can be set 
under a good sized hen, and with good 
care all can be raised. Their eggs are 
small, but make up in quality what is 
lost in size. Their meat is excellent, and 
has a gamy flavor. The cocks can be dis- 
tinguished by their screeching noise; also 
by the spike on their head being larger, 
and by holding their heads higher. Their 
ear tubes are larger, and generally curl 


in a sort of a semicircle toward the beak. 


The hens make a noise that sounds like 
“too quick,”” and seldom screech. They 
are a profitable fowl for the farmer to 
raise.—Rural New Yorker. 


W. B. DOAK, proprietor of Maplehurst, 
Russellville, Tennessee, seems. able to 
hold his patronage, and this is good evi- 
dence that he satisfies his customers. He 
writes us that he has just received from 
one patron the sixth order for B. P. Rock 
chickens. Other buyers have taken their 
fourth and fifth lots of some one of the 


breeds Mr. Doak handies. And, by the 
way, it was from Mr. Doak that our La- 
fayette Co., Mo., correspondent, Mr. Mar- 
shall, got the trio of pea fowls he was ask- 
ing about recently. Note the Maplehurst 


advertisement. 
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BLACK LANGSHANS. 
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GS, “YES” EGG 
Large pure yo all te mad White Hol- 
land Turkeys, eggs 20 cts.each. White and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Golden Wyandottes, 8. C Bb. 
ite Guineas. All 


Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and Wh 
eggs 10c cach Order any kind wanted (§ orderand 
W. Billings, Mo, 





Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 


Young stock after Sept. 1st. Kggs for hatching, 
per 13 or §2 per 30. Address, R. 8S. Thomas, ane 
R. F.D. No. 4, Carthage. Mo. 
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. M. A. CAMPBELL, Rosemond, III. 
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SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 
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Hall, Kansts City; seven Birds capturing 
eight Bites. A few left for sale. 
T. Jones, Independence, Mo., Box 258, 
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enckerel: ry - 3-5 00 each. hatch- 
ng, 61 3 a ar 15; ht 50 f Albert LAY Al; 
id Scanlan 1 8t. Louis, Mo. 





came the problem for me to solve—which 
one would suit my convenience. I had a 
nice cellar and wanted an incubator to 
use in it. I spent several days reading de- 
scriptions and comparing machines and 
testimonials. One machine in particular 
would hatch anywhere set, and hatch ev- 
ery fertile egg, was self-running, abso- 
lutely perfect, etc. One had hatched in 
it, the machine sitting out in an open 
corn crib where the wind blew so it was 
doubtful about keeping the lamp lighted. 
Another had been successful using it to 
hatch along the public highways. Never 
doubting the truthfulness of these state- 
ments I ordered this machine, guaranteed 
to be the best machine in the market; and 
if not found to be just as represented to 
return it and get my money back. I as- 
sisted in setting it up and found it to be a 
leaky affair. Immediately I wrote the 
firm of the trouble, and that the tank was 
1% gallons smaller than represented. You 
would have smiled at the reply. You see 
they had my cash, I had what they 
pleased to send for it. 

The machine was worked over by our 
tinner. Then we tried to heat it. There 
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AMMOTH Bronze Turkeys; large and fine, score 
to97. Mrs. John U. nox, New Florence, Mo 
White Holland Turkeys 


PRIZE WINNIN PR. Barred Plymouth 
in season 
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‘Eges Sent from 8t. Louis by Express, 
i CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT CHICK FEED 
every one otyoue little chicks, Saves time and trouble. Makes 
Dry and always reaay for use. Little goes a long ways, 100 ib ce sack, 82.5 
CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT HEN FEED 
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») W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
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Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 
THAT 
COUGH 


Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
wo give their child for wh cough and 
Group. At druggists, 25c, 50c and §1.00 a bottle. 


REver HOG TAMER 


© Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
screw, and self-adjusting 
site of hog. Price, prepaid, $1) 
istown, Mo. 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 
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B most desirable; 4,000 
ry 


. ‘Tested for 18 
SHAWVER BRO 


Dana’s.22i,EAR LABELS 


nam address with co: 
Ny Ls forty recording associations 
thousands of reed 


ers, 
Oe i DANA. £0 Main St. 
MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


Kills Lice, removes Worms, cures Mange, Scurvy and 


Canker. produces fiesh and prevents Cholera, at a cost 
of Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. Full par 
ticulars and book on ‘*Care of Hogs’’ free. Ad 
dress 











Adaress Moore's Co. Stock Yards. Kansas City, Mu. 
ticks, mites, fleas, etc. onal! 


ZENOLEUM Kioaset animals and poultry. Given 
° 


mee Sy eel fa ner —- ey 
viser’’ free, Zeaner Dicinfeetast Co,, Bex 35, Detroit, Rich. 
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WANTE Two good farm hands who can milk, 
single and white, to work on fruit 
farm, steady employment yearly, a ae month. 

reference required, address . B. GRE » 
1106 B. 5th street, Sedalia, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


BLACK U POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
at $10. 


' 
Gilts brea $20, that are right. Pe: sonal in 
vestigation solicited. Jersey cattle for sale. 
ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo 





AND TECUMSEH 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Obins 
gogs, istered Jersey cattle and Plymouth 
Bockchicks. Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS, 2 


RB, L. ORGAN, Carmi, white Oo..111. 








of 150 Ibs , and some fancy pigs of both sex of 

ll farrow to offer the trade. hey are perfect 

coat and color, sired by U. &. Chief Tecumseh 2d. 

U. 8. Perfect | Know, Prince Hadley and Marks 

Winchester. Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 

stock is not satisfactory. L. A, Spies Breeding 
Co., St. Jacob, Ill. 


Po cei Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
‘a 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ale.2 HERDS 





Duroc Jersey and Chester 
White Hogs. Top individu- 
crated. Write for let-live 
J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 

Extra 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! ,reca: 
Satisfacti teed u may return 


g or yo 
8. C. WAGENER, Pana, Lil. 








ing. 
at my expense. 


Ss. G. RICHARDS Stur eon Boone 
Brecds Hest Siralns oF DUROC-J ERSEYS. 


Write for Prices. 








UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready toship. Satisfaction guaran’ . 
N. B. SAWYER. CHERRY VALE. KAS. 





ROSE HILL HERD OF 


Duroc -Jersey Hogs 


Bred gilts all sold. a a ea of fall pigs for 
. lso six boars of spring farrow. 
ncn 8s. Y¥. THOKNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 














FARMS. 


Trigated Alfalfa land, 500 bearins 
160 ACRES trait trees, good house, Barn 
stock sheds, 60 acres well set in Alfalfa, gooc 
neighborhood in Western Kansas foré2,000. If yor 
climate, comfort and prosperity, try the 

p— ft in Western Kansas, where cane 
corn, ‘Alfalfa and cattle or sheep will ear: 

25 per cent on capital inv: , Farm lands 

a property, and Pore yo the Gulf 
= BOLES & HOPE. Birmingham, lows 








for seit 





R FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
6 T a Morton & Co., Gen. Land . Agri- 
‘ural, Mineral, Coaland Timber Land Office. 

331 Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis, 


FOR SALE-FINE STOCK FARM 


About 190 acres, 18 miles from &t. Louis, in Dlinois; 

rich prairie soil; railroad ttation at corner of farm, 

with No. lireight and passenger service; — 
wn of oo hite nt: ~ ; 

bank, express, telephone, etc. Property of non- 

resident heirs and — be sold * =— 8 — 
portunity for stock breeder or dairyman. 

bo ous “- A. VANCE, Edwardsville, Ml. 











1 CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


idence or Business Property for Cash no matter 
ee! located, Send description and selling price 
and learn my successful plan of selling property. 
W, M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St., Philadel » Pa, 


C. Madson, Edw.Covile & Jos. B. Hensley 


Have formed a ership for the purpose of 
giving reliable FP a nem mm maps, etc., to parties 
interested in the new me in the Indian Terri- 
tory. Mr, Madson has lived near the new opening 
fteen years and Mr. Coyle was born and raised 

a few miles of the gate-way to the new 
Springs. Send one dollar 

Madson, Coyle &Hensley Refer 


., to 
to Bank of Rush Spring and Chicago Lives' 
Commission Co.. of Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘'The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- | 
tion about farm lands in the West. | 
Send 25 cents in stamps mee 
years subscription to Corn T, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 


ods For locating gold and silver, lost treasures’ 
ete. Guaranteed. Circular Free, Address 
Rop Co., Box 184, M., Dallas, Texas. 
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i a ent St Sd i 
Electric z 

applied to either 

Wheels or Wagons 

is @ guarantee of excellence. The pub- 

lie appreciates this fact, In 4 rs we 

= 000 Electric Sieel ~ me bn 

Jeetric Handy Wagon«. We make w' 
to fitany wagon, !llustrated Catalog FREE. 


Electric Whee! Co. Box 74 Quincy, tls. 














HOW TO FEED RAZORBACKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will some of 
your correspondents give me some infor- 
mation about fattening hogs? The hogs I 
have to fatten will weigh from 100 to 12 
pounds, and I want to know the best and 
cheapest mode of putting on another 100 
pounds, Is cooked food best, and is it best 
to keep the hogs on a plank floor? 

Any information on this subject will 
oblige A READER. 

Point Pleasant, Mo. 

“Our correspondent is located in the 
southeastern part of New Madrid Co., Mo,, 
and we presume that the hogs he wants 
to fatten are more or less of the razorback 
type and have grown to their present 
weight while running at large. We will 
be glad to have those who have had ex- 
perience in handling that class of hogs 
tell us how they would proceed to make 
them weigh 200 pounds per head.—Editor. 


HOGS EATING ROCKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: What makes 
my hogs eat rocks? Will it injure them in 
any way? They are in a pen. I feed them 
boiled corn and some bran occasionally. I 
give them ashes from the fireplace and 
stoves, also condition powders, yet they 
do not do half, from reading the RURAL 
WORLD, I would think they should do. 
They are lousy, but I pour coal oil on 
them occasionally to kill the lice. Will 
any harm be done to sows before farrow- 
ing by pouring on the coal oil? What is 
the value of cooked grain (whole or 
ground) or food of any kind over un- 
J. HALL. 

Benton Co., Ark. 

Mr. Hall's hogs must be out of condi- 
tion from some cause. Their eating the 
rocks indicates disordered condition and a 
lack of some needed element in the food. 
The presence of lice shows also a lack of 
thrift. We do not think that eating the 
rocks will necessarily do the hogs any 
harm and probably will do but little good. 
Some soft coal v ould do more good. Prob- 
ably the hogs have been confined too close- 
ly on a corn diet. Corn does not supply 
all the elements of nutrition needed by 
animals, particularly during the growing 
period. Possibly, too, the pen and sur- 
roundings are unsanitary from filth, damp- 
ness and lack of sunlight. We suggest a 
change of location, if possible, taking care 
that the new pen is dry and sunny, and a 
change in food from corn to other grains, 
adding some roots if available. Well 
cured clover hay run through a cutter, 
wet and allowed to stand 12 hours will be a 
good addition to the ration. 

For the lice the kerosene ought to be an 
effective remedy. It should be applied 
several times at intervals of 12 days. It 
will not kill the eggs, and a second and 
third application must be made to catch 
these after and as soon as they hatch. 
We suggest the use of Zenoleum for the 
lice; also a trial of Moore’s hog remedy, 
both advertised on this page. Y 

REGARDING COOKING FOOD for 
hogs, Prof. Henry, in “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,”’ says: ‘‘No one can review the ac- 
cumulation of experimental data from our 
stations, all substantially adverse to cook- 
ing feed for swine, without being con- 
vinced that the matter is practically set- 
tled so far as most feeding stuffs are con- 
cerned.”’ 


HOG NOTES FROM OHIO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Somehow I 
don’t think Jim Walker, in the RURAL 
WORLD of Feb. 20, page 63, needs to be 
told very much about growing hogs. The 
fact is that “Jim’’ has outlined the very 
best possible plan for carrying his 40 to 
50 hogs through the summer. Do not al- 
low the hogs to be on the green oats more 
than an hour or so at first and turn them 
in after the dew is off. If he had mixed 
Canada peas with his oats they would 
have helped some if they did not die off 
from mildew as they do here. * * * 

Mr. Shroyer, on the same page, gives a 
good paper on butchering. If one uses a 
thermometer and tempers the water to 168 
to 175 degrees, a much better scald can be 
had than at a higher temperature; 180 is 
the danger line and hogs must be handled 
very quickly or the hair will set. 

There is some complaint of small litters, 
dead pigs, etc., with sows that are farrow- 
ing just now. This is in most cases due to 
the exclusive corn diet fed by so many. 

There was a query some time ago about 
crossing Duroc-Jersey hogs, using the 
common sow as the bottom cross. Several 
years ago some of our hog men decided 
that they were not getting large enough 
litters from their pure-bred Poland- 
Chinas. They procured a Duroc-Jersey 
boar and none who have once made the 
cross have ever returned to the pure bred. 
They keep pure bred sows and make a 
square cross every time; although a few 
who have bred the cross breds to a pure 
boar of either breed have had good re- 
sults, so they claim. 

That brother of mine of Pulaski Co., 
Ky., could tell you a pretty good story of 
success with Chester Whites crossed with 
the ordinary razorback if he feels in- 
clined to do so. He had 25 of as fine 90- 
pounders as I ever saw last fall, and I 
know that he made them by breeding up, 
using pure-bred males. c. D. LYON. 

Brown Co., O. 


MALARIAL FEVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some person- 
al experience with a bunch of sick hogs 
may interest some of your readers. The 
hogs I refer to had malarial fever, caused 
by drinking stagnant water from a pond. 
This affected them in different ways. Some 
of them lost their ears, others their toes 
and still others had large blotches on the 
body as though they had been scalded, All 
of the hogs ran at the nose as if they had 
nasal catarrh, and all swelled in the hind 
legs. Two or three died very quickly, but 
most of those that died seemed to go grad- 
ually into convulsions. Out of 42 we saved 
22, six of which are breeding sows that are 
now in a very healthful condition. The 
other 16 were fattened and sold Jan. 15 last 
when they averaged 19) pounds in weight. 

Our treatment was to apply extreme 
sanitary methods, using strong disinfect- 
ants and slacked lime in all parts of the 
hog house and surroundings every other 
day. We gave plenty of pure water and a 
liberal quantity of International Stock 
Food. We fed oat hay and clover hay in 
small quantities, and put one-half pint of 
turpentine in a barrel of their swill of 
bran and middlings. We fed no corn or 





green stuff. In six weeks the hogs seemed 
to be perfectly well. Cc. F. DILLO 
Lake Co., Il. 


. 


CARE OF SWINE. 


Corn fodder, clover hay or cane should 
be fed to hogs in the winter months as 
regularly as corn, says S. T. McIntosh 
in the “Breeders’ Gazette.” We think 
that shorts fed dry to hogs in self-feed- 
ers to prevent waste is much better than 
slops in cold weather. But few farmers 
have milk to make slop for fifty to 100 
head of shoats. One hundred pounds of 
shorts mixed with water last seventy- 
five shoats but a few minutes. After 
drinking slop they will go to their .bed 
wet and cold to lie there and shiver. The 
same amount of shorts fed dry to the 
same number of shoats will last them 
several hours. If shorts are high-priced, 
mix one-third to one-half shelled corn 
ground. They should have all the corn 
and clear water they want. I have fed 
hogs this way, weighing at the begin- 
ning 100 to 150 pounds per head, that 
gained three pounds per head per day. 
We use home-made self-feeders. Our 
greatest success has been with hogs that 
ran to a spring branch with plenty of 
shade, blue grass and clover, but no stag- 
nant water. To have perfect success with 
sows farrowing, specially small gilts, put 
them in a pen by themselves two to four 
weeks before farrowing. Give plenty of 
room for exercise. Feed nothing but dry 
bran with pure water to drink. The small- 
est gilt fed this way will have no trouble 
in farrowing. 


If you feed and water stock, it will ai 
ou to write O. K. HAKRY STEEL 
ORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cooke Nog Troughs, 
Tanks, etc. 


A SWINE SHOW 
At Kansas City, Oct. 7-11, 1901. 


The greatest national swine exhibit 
ever held in America will precede the 
pure-bred cattle exhibition and sale in 
Kansas City next October. The swine ex- 
hibit will run from October 7 to 11 in- 
clusive and the cattle from October 16 to 


At a recent meeting that was attended 
by hog breeders fromall parts of the coun- 
try a show association was formed, of 
which N. H. Gentry, of Sedalia, was 
chosen president and Frank D. Winn, of 
Kansas City, secretary. The committee 
on arrangements consists of six breeders, 
three from the Poland-China and three 
from the Berkshire wing. They are: H. 
M. Kirkpatrick, Wolcott, Kan.; R. D. 
Burnham, Champaign, Ill., and F. D. 
Winn, of Kansas City; Charles F. Mills, 
Springfield, Ill.; N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, 
and C. A. Stannard, of Emporia, Kan. A 
finance committee, composed of T. H. 
Mastin, Kansas City, president; 8S. J. 
Whittemore, Baltimore; L. A. Allen, R. 
T. Barse, Frank L. Winn and C. P. Bald- 
win, was also appointed. 

The success of the cattle shows of the 
past two years inspired the swine breed- 
ers with the idea that an exhibition and 
sale of their breeds could be made suc- 
cessful, and with the display of the en- 
thusiasm for which they are noted they 
could make it the greatest swine occasion 
in the history of this country. This idea 
seemed to be shared by everyone present 
and the outcome was the appointment of 
the necessary committees ‘to carry the 
scheme to a successful conclusion. 

President Gentry, in speaking of the 
show, said that it will be the biggest event 
ever held in this country. ‘“There will be,”’ 
said he, ‘‘fully 300 exhibitors from sections 
where corn is raised in plentitude. This 
innovation has been discussed among the 
swine breeders of America for a long time 
and all of the large breeders thoroughly 
endorse it. As to premiums, I cannot say 
exactly what they will amount to, but 
they will be at least from $5,000 to $10,000. 
The amount may be much larger than 
this, as we mean business. It is going to 
be a record-breaking show and will attract 
every breeder in this country. We expect 
to have on exhibition over 3,000 head of 
Poland-Chinas and Berkshires.”’ 

A special committee on special prizes 


and finance, on whose work the size of the |. 


premium list will depend, consists of 
Thomas H. Mastin, S. J. Whitmore, L. A. 
Allen, C. P. Baldwin, Robert G. Bates and 
Frank D. Winn. 


PASTURE FOR HOGS. 


On small farms it hardly pays to have a 
field set apart for a pig pasture. I have 
found it much cheaper and just as satis- 
factory to keep the pigs confined in a fair- 
sized yard, and then thickly plant, or sow 
in drills, a patch of corn near the yard, 
and feed the pigs this corn during the 
summer. A part of the patch I plant 
with some early variety, which is gener- 
ally fit to feed about July 10; the balance 
of the patch I plant with sweet corn, 
which comes on later. It requires only a 
small patch of corn to furnish plenty of 
succulent feed for quite a drove of pigs 
during summer, and until quite late in 
the fall. And where the corn is planted 
conveniently near it takes but a few min- 
utes to cut an armful or two and throw 
over to the pigs once or twice a day. They 
should be fed only what they will eat up 
clean. With a small ration of middlings 
or shorts, mixed with skim milk, and a 
ration of green corn as recommended 
above, pigs will make a better growth 
and be just as healthy as though allowed 
the run of a large pasture. I speak from 
experience, having tried this method sev- 
eral years.—John Jackson in Michigan 
Farmer. 


A WORD FOR THE TAMWORTH.— 
Thus writes a member of the American 
Tamworth Association: ‘In the judgment 
of the writer, Tamworth swine have come 
to the United States to stay. Beyond all 
question they are going to prevail to an 
extent that is little dreamed of now by 
those who are inclined to smile at what 
is looked upon as the uncouth form of the 
Tamworth head. It is not improbable that 
some day Tamworths will stand among 
the foremost breeds of swine in this coun- 
try, not only in numbers, but also in util- 
ity. And wherever they are introduced 
throughout all our borders, they will ex- 
ercise a salutary and renovating influence 
upon the swine industry. 


J. E. BURGESS, Macedonia, Mo., writes: 
“T still have some fine young sows bred 
for spring farrow for sale, also a pen of 
the finest Rosecomb White Leghorn 
chickens that are world beaters for eggs, 
and a fine pen of B. P. Rocks as can be 
found. I have a large flock of Toulouse 
geese. Eggs very cheap from all.” 


A HOG RINGER.—We are very glad to 
call attention to the advertisement of 
Heesen Brothers & Co., which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, offering their 
“Wolverine” Hog Ringer. By owning and 
using one of these inexpensive affairs, it 
is possible to absolutely prevent the hogs 
rooting when turned out. The season for 
this will soon be here, and we advise all 





hog owners to write Heesen Brothers for 
prices and free circulars. In doing so, 
kindly mention this paper. 


without 

Potash. 

Supply 

enough Pot- 

ash and your 

profits will be 

large; without 

Potash your 

crop will be 
“scrubby.” 


Our books, telling about composition of fertilizers 
best adapted for all crops, are free to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Cnem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, 
Mo. 
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A DEPRAVED APPETITE. 


A Montgomery Co., Mo., reader wants to 
know why his ewes eat off the tails of 
their lambs, and a remedy for the trouble. 

The cause of this depraved appetite is, 
we suspect, the fact that the ewes are in- 
fested with some one of the intestinal 
worms that trouble sheep—tape worms, 
round worms, thread worms—which disar- 
range the digestive organs and often de- 
velop disorder of the brain. In the absence 
of more positive information, we recom- 
mend the gasoline treatment. A dose for 
a-lamb is two teaspoonfuls of gasoline 
mixed with four ounces of sweet milk well 
shaken together. To a large sheep eight 
teaspoonfuls of gasoline mixed with the 
dilutant may be given. The mixture 
should be put in a strong glass bottle and 
well shaken. In giving the medicine, hold 
the patient on its buttock between the 
knees, back towards you with head held 
not further back than top line of the body. 
Care must be taken to avoid strangula- 
tion. Before treatment let the animals 
fast for at least 12 hours, and for a few 
hours afterwards. 

The gasoline treatment is said to be ef- 
fective for both tape worms and stomach 
worms. 


THE RAM. 


A sheep breeder that has had years of 
experience selecting and mating sheep 
says: 

One of the very worst mistakes one can 
make in selecting the head of the flock, is 
to get one lacking vigor and constitution. 
If this is lacking nothing can make up for 
it, and it need not be lacking if the buyer 
is at all acquainted with his business. Nev- 
er mind his record, or who his grandfath- 
er was or wasn’t, till you have seen the 
animal himself, and then don’t let the rec- 
ord change your opinion of him. No mat- 
ter how long a sheep’s pedigree is, if his 
neck and legs are long, too, you don’t 
want him. A ram should have two gooé 
ends on him if possible, but the front end 
is by far the most important. If there is 
lots of heart room, the front legs wide 
apart, the wider the better, and the neck 
short and strong, then the rest of the 
animal is pretty apt to be right, or at 
least not far out of the way. Frequently 
a fine ram will be so wide and full in the 
shoulders that he will appear narrow and 
peaked behind, where if his shoulders 
were as sloping and thin as some sheep, 
his hips would seem anything but defi- 
cient. After the deep, wide chest and 
short, thick neck are secured see to it 
that the legs are short, stout and bony. 








Wonderful Values 
IN PARLOR ORGANS. 


The world’s largest music house, Lyon & 
Healy of Chicago, to sharply reduce stock is 
offering unprecedented values. Fine Lyon ¢ 

y ans formerly bringing $65, now $35; 

Organs formerly $75, now $42.50, 

Note How This Organ is Made. 
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{to become the foremost 


Lots of bone, large, strong joints, and a 
flat, rather than a round, pipe-stem leg, 
are the things to insist upon. The belly 
and back line should both be straight, the 
back broad and the skin bright red, 
though dark and even lighter skinned 
Tams “re sometimes very vigorous. This 
is not the rule, however. We like a strong, 
thick, well covered ear, but good authori- 
ties are not unfriendly to a thin ear. A 
bold, proud carriage means much, and an 
active, quick-moving animal, muscular 
and bony rather than fat and slow, is 
much to be preferred, and last but not 
least, the head of a flock of mutton sheep 
should weigh something. In these days 
nothing can make up for an undersized 
body; 175 is light enough for any mutton 
ram to weigh in ordinary flesh, and 200 to 
2% is far better. With ordinary western 
— the lambs will not be too large 
en. 


THE STOMACH WORM IN SHEEP. 


A few days ago a young farmer inter- 
ested in sheep inquired of us the cause of 
swelling under a sheep's jaws. Since that 
time we have run across the following in- 
quiry with answer in one of our ex- 
changes: 

“Some of my lambs have died; they be- 
gin to scour and swell under the jaws, 
then after a few days they seem to im- 
prove, but gradually get worse, fall off in 
flesh, and quietly die. After death the 
wool loosens on the skin. They have water 
from holes in which the water stands 10 
days or so. What is the cause and treat- 
ment? 

Ans.—The symptoms, and the fact of 
these lambs drinking stagnant water, in- 
dicate that the trouble is due to stomach 
worms, these being so small that it is dif- 
ficult to find them in the body. Anyhow, 
there is nothing in the conditions to ex- 
plain the cause of death except this. The 
best treatment under these circumstances 
would have been to clear out the bowels 
by a dose of two ounces of Epsom salts, 
and in a few hours after to give each one 
a level teaspoonful of an even mixture of 
ginger, gentian and sulphate of iron in 
some gruel twice a day for a few days.” 


SHEEP NOTES. 


Ventilation is one means of warmth to a 
flock. Hot, impure air chills instead of 
warming. There must be plenty of oxy- 
gen in the air or there will be no heat de- 
rived from it and the blood is not purified. 
Thus even in cold weather abundance of 
air must be let in the pens. 

Overcrowding sheep is injurious. It is 
most so when the fleece is wet and the 
skin- becomes overheated by reason of the 
sweating fleece. Then the skin is inflamed 
and the wool loosens or becomes felted by 
the warmth and pressure. Sheep will over- 
heat in quite cold weather. 

A farm flock will profitably enjoy a run 
on a corn stubble which may have a good 
depth of snow on it, on pleasant winter 
days. What is good at one time or season 
may not be at another. Sheep may like to 
browse on pine brush in the summer, but 
it does not follow that this is good feed 
in the winter. 

Where compulsory dipping is enforced, 
our Bureau of Animal Industry gives the 
choice of lime and sulphur and other prep- 
arations containing ‘certain ingredients.” 
The “other dips” are of course chosen, and 
if scab is ever eradicated through the ef- 
forts of the Bureau, it will be the “other 
dips’’ instead of lime and sulphur that ac- 
complished this result. 

We are advised by the promoters that a 
$2,000,000 sheep company will be incorpor- 
ated shortly. The interested parties have 
commenced to secure options on breeding 
ewes in lots of 100,000 and are also in the 
field for options on sheep ranches that can 
show a good profit during the past two 
years. It is a huge scheme and the sheep 
public will be interested in the final out- 
come.—American Sheep Breeder. 


WEIGHT OF FLEECE.—On the western 
ranges sheep are grown more cheaply 
than in any other part of the country, and 
doubtless as cheaply as in any country in 
the world, but the sheep there carry heav- 
ier fleeces than elsewhere in this country, 
Says “Farm, Stock and Home.” In the 
New England states fleeces average from 
five to six pounds each; in New York and 
Pennsylvania, less than six pounds; while 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana average a 
little over six and one-half pounds. The 
southern states drop to about three’ 
pounds, but the western states and terri- 
tories quickly bring up the average. Ilowa’s 
fleece weighs 6.9; Minnesota’s, 6.7; Kan- 
sas, 7.1; Montana, 7.3; Wyoming and 
Washington, 7.9 each; Idaho, 7.8; and Ore- 
gon, 7.5. It looks as though those west- 
ern regions were well adapted to the sheep 
industry in more Ways than one. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry reports 
that sheep scab has become much reduced 
during the past year. The bureau has in- 
spectors stationed throughout all the 
sheep raising regions and at railroad 
points in order to discover diseased sheep 
and prevent their gaining access to the 
large stock yards. Sheep owners have 
been encouraged to dip their sheep, and 
the Bureau thinks that a few more years 
of active work will result in the practical 
eradication of the parasite causing scab. 

ES 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO TABLETS. | All 


QUININE 
aru, refund the money if it fai 
H.W GRova's signature is on each box. | Apaae 


eeneeeirantnetiasiniess 
THE TILLINGHAST SEED CO. have 
reorganized the extensive business for- 
merly conducted by Isaac F. Tillinghast, 
wet Plume, Pa., and are growing vege- 
table novelties and specialties, 
other valuable new things they wn re 
to introduce next season “The 
reat Northern Potato,” which promises 


early marke va- 
riety. In order to have control of stock 
in different localities they want a few re- 
liable parties to grow them on contract for 








next season’s demand. If in 
them for terms as above. eee Seen 








Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars ready for servi 
1 0 eithe Tilver Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching at si'00 ps fy 
. We can suit you in prices and quality. 


T open or bred. 
cockerels for sale at $1.00 each 


rling “sows 
per 15; alsoaf 
Write us at once. —— 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and in 


Write for what 
the stock 


W. H. EER, Prairie du Rocher. Illinois. 





LINCOLN DIP 


Cures scab; Destroys Skin parasites. 
PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Chicago, 
New York-Omaha-Kansas City-Ft. Worth-San Francisco 





Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money, 





Write J. T. POLLARD. FULTON. MO. 


PURE RYE 
Full 
t 


Quarts 


Direct from Distiller to Consumer. 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure iskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. it will 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey — $3.20, 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? ~~ 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. 


less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1866. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 








St. Senta, rd Nat’! ioe 

or any of the Express Companies. 
Orders for Ariz., 

bre, Utah, Wash. Wyo, must sail 

for 2 quarts by freight. ‘prepaid. 


— TO’ NEAREST ADDRESS. 


WRIT 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 220-292 ‘wi Firen Se., Darton, Onios 


Dayton, Ohio. 


you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


‘We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—Ep!Tor. 
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POSTAGE PREPAID. 


‘> It contains 183 Large Colored Stock Engravings that cost us over $3000.00. 
Book is 944 by 6 in. Contains description and engravings of different breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, ) A Poultry. Contains a Finely ustrated Veterinary Department. 























PORN nnn . we AAARAARAAARAAAAAAARARAAAAARAARAAR ARE 
Mailed Free if you answer 4 questions: 1st—Did you ever use ** International Stock 
Food’? for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Its, Calves, ? d—Is it forsale 


or Pigs? 2n 
in yourtownin 25lb. pails? 3rd—How many head of stock doyouown? 4th—Name this paper. 


This Engraving is an exact reproduction, greatly reduced, of the front cover of our book. 
This beautiful picture is printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Every farmer or stockman ought 
to have one of these valuable books in his library. will save you hundreds of dollars as a 
practical reference book. ** Internation tock Food’’ won the highest award and medal! 
at Paris,1900. It is endorsed by over 500,000 stock raisers. Over 100" Farm Papers” endorse this Book 
and **International Stock Food.’’ 4g-Answer Four questions. Write at once to 


| CARS CAPEEAL | INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., 


= MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, U. S. A. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of ali newspapers. Its Telegraphic 
and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. It 
prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
domestic and world-distant facts. 


CONGRESS 
and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and questions of 
paramount issue are under discussion. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe for the best medium keeping in touch with the whole 
world. It is DEMOORATIO in politics but distinctly a NEWS- 
PAPER and Family Journal. 

REMEMBER 
THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 
each week, 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and 
Thursday. Address all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 


PAARL ALP DOL P MD ALP OD OLD ™ rr frre 





“Inyincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,” 


"Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. Itis BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the 
biggest, best and cheapest national news and famil 

journal published in America. It is STRICTLY REPUB- 
LICAN in politics, but it is above all A NEWSPAPER 
and gives ALL THE NEWS re ory accurately an 

impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
Merchant or Professional man who desires to keep 
thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large 
daily paper, while its great variety of well-selected read- 
ing matter makes it an INVALUABLE HOME AND 
FAMILY PAPER. 


Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 


Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO.; St. Louis, Mo. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for $1.50 Net. 

















For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
for Hog Cholera which ts made ae FS Dr. Snoddy’s 
picture is on each . Beware and ac- 
cept no substitutes. W: to-day for Dr. Snoddy s new 
booklet on Cholera and circulars and testimonials 
about his . Address, 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, Ill, U. 8. A 





Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 
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Combinations 


By Honorable 
J. Sterling Morton 


The former Secretary of Agriculture dis- 
cusses Farmers’ Combinations from the 
farmer's viewpoint, and tells what can 
be accomplished by their getting together. 


The “* Old 
Giants | 



























One of a Series of Anecdotal Papers by 


Ex-Speaker Galusha A. Grow 


Embodving his personal recollections and 
impression. of such men as LINCOLN, 
SEWak. CLAY, BAKER, HAMLIN, 
BENTON, CHASE and STANTON. 


To Appear in Early Numbers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Saturday Evening Post will be Sent 
to Any Address Three Months (13 Weeks) 
on Trial on Receipt of ONLY 25 Cents 


C7 We will 0 send, without charge, a copy of eac h 
= two books: * The Young Man and the World” 

* The Making of a Merchant." These books are 
Samieat of the best of the famous series of articles for 
young men which appeared in the POST, written by such 
a. pnown ss men as ex-President Cleveland; Sena- 

widges Perenge So ater Joba J. inqeast 
Harlow N. Lt ea arshall Field 
Robert 


len, of Wan. eae s, and others. 





‘The oh Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


She Slarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Choice in scan- 
ty supply and chiefly sought after. Sales, 
del., of No. 2 red 74@74%4c this and 723%@ 
74460 E. side; a car to a malster at Tdc; 
No. 2 red at 724@73k4c; Wag 4 at 67@70c; 
lower grades at 63@6ic; } _ 7 hard at 71% 
@7i%c; No. 3 hard at 70@70%c. 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 
at 395¢c. 

OATS—Cash Market—By sample No. 2 
sold at 27@27%c, latter choice; No. 3 at 
27c; No. 2 Northern at 27%c, latter choice; 
No. 4 white at 27@27%c. 

RYE—For grade No. 2, E. side, 52c was 
bid, but spot would have brought 52%c. 

MILLFEED-—Shippers dislike very much 
to pay over 75c for bran in largs sks., but 
cannot buy any below 7éc, and in small 
sks. sold at Tic. Choice worth at least 1c 
more. At mill bran jobs at 75@iéc and 
ships at 80c. 

HAY—Current rates on trk.: Timothy, 
$13 for o—. $11.50@12.50 for No. $10@11 
for No. .50@9.50 for No. 3; prairie, $9.50 
@10 for ie i G85) pee No. 2, $8@8.50 for 
No. 3. Clover, $8.50@10. 




















2 yellow sold 


Ww heat, $4.75. 


The following tables show the range ot 
orices in future and cash grains: 


ose ge Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— iy | 
May ..... 73144@5% 735%@%@734s 7346 b 
July ..... 7256 b 72% @7258 7242 b 
Corn— 
May ..... oe % 38%@38%4@% 384@% 
Sealy ..... wma 3914 @39 ta% 39144@%& b 
a ig te y 2614 @ 26 
BY «ee. @.... 
July .../.25% b @.... B%Db 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 








No. 2 red....724%@73 73°3@75 73% @744 
No. 3 red... .694¢@71 72 @74%4 72% 17315 
No. 4 winter.63 @67%4 67 @i7l 67 @i0- 
No. 2 hard...66 @65% 71%4@.... TI4@71% 
No. 3 hard...68 @64 71 @71% 70 @i0% 
Co. 
Be. Be sccccces 34 G34% 39 @... 39 @3876 
Sen ccués 384@.. 38% @39% %@.... 
No. 2 white. 3446@35. 3944@.. 39144@.... 
No. 3 white.34 @.... 394@.... 39144@.... | 
Oats— wd ae 
24%4@. 274%@.... 27 27% 
b Base 24 @.... 27 @27% 2 eese 
No. 2 Nthn. .24%@25 27%@.... 27%@.... 
No. 2 white.26 @26% @.... 28%! 
No. 3 white.254@26 28 @2B% 27% D281% 
No. 4 white.24%@25 2744@28 2 @27% 
COTTON—Local spot quotations—Or- 


dinary, 73%c; good ordinary, 7%c; low mid- 
dling, 8%c; middling, 9c; good middling, 
9%c; middling fair, 9%c. 

WOOL—Market stagnant. Missouri and 
Illinois—Medium combing, 19c; medium 
clothing, 18%c; braid and low, 16@16%c; 
burry and clear mixed, 16c; slight burry, 
14%c; hard burry, 12¢: light fine, 15c; 
heavy fine, 11@12c; lamb ,15@16%c. Texas, 
Indian Territory and Oklohoma—Medium, 
16@17c; coarse and low, 12@13%c; fine medi- 
um, 12@13%c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@104¢c. Arkansas and —— 
Medium (fleeces), 18c; medium (loose), 
@l7c; burry, 12@13 Lye; hard burry, Ne. 
Tubwashed—No. 1, 27@27i%c; No. 2, 22@23c; 
burry, 18@19c. Angora goat hair—Clean 
and clear, 13c; burry and cotted, 8c. Black 
and seedy from 4c to per pound less. 

EGGS—Firmer; 13c freely bid. The com- 
paratively low price having evidently in- 
creased the local demand, while curtail- 
ing the receipts. Duck eggs at 17c; goose 
eggs at 35c. 

BUTTER —Inactive; prices nominal. 
What little sells to supply the current city 
wants brings quotations; otherwise sales 
are possible only at figures much below 
these quotations. 

Creamery—Extra, 23%@24c; ,rsts, 19@20c; 
second, 17@18c. Packing stock—Choice 
packed, 10c; poor to fair, 6@8c; choice —_ 
10@10%c; airstruck and poor do, 7@9c 
ry—Extra, 17@18c; firsts, 15@16c; grease, 74 
Ladle packed—Extra, 15@16¢; firsts, 12@i13c. 
In a small way %c per pound or more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11%%c; sin- 
gles, 11%c; Young America, 12%c; New 
York, 11%c. Limburger, 12c; Swiss, 4@ 


15c; brick, 

LIVE gy ae argo 
young and old 7%c; heavy hens 7c; roos- 
ters 3%c; broilers lic; staggy young roos- 
rkeys—Average receipts 7c; 

ucks Geese (top 
Tame live pigeons, per 


» $1.25. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 9%c per Ib; heavy toms Tic. 
Chickens, 8c; old coresens. 4%c. Capons 
ks 9@10c. Geese 5@7c. 

yor at $3.25@3.40 
for good to choice 


No. 2, : 
ings a 
and $2.25@2. 
fancy Lag at $3.75; Ben Davis at $2. "25; 
geniting at $2. 

POTATOES—Northern stock on trk: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 37 
= for common to fair to 40@4ic for 

oice bright; rural at 37@38c for common 
to fair to c for choice bright; white 
mixed at ; common to fair red mix- 








alom mpl mapa neaeee Wipoettivery 7 


Sovthuliontes corn gro’ 
Greaten” marvel ofthe a 
12 tons of ha, 

crop 


six wee: 





} ers also had in a few direct loads. 


bing way for choice skd; fancy skd 
River early Ohio at O@ESc ; all bug eaten, 
inferior and stock affected with dry rot 


ess. 

ONIONS—Quote: Choice to fancy sen 
or yellow globe at $1.40@1.50 per bu; No. 2 
soft aes and inferior nominally less. 

SWEET POTATO Home srowsa | Ber- 
muda sell at 30c, yellow at 35@40c and red 
Nansemond at per bu feose, and at 
$1.50 per bbl for Rermnde and $1.75 for 
Nansemond on orders. 

FEATHERS—Prime live geese in —— 


sks 46c, in a sks 44c; poe 

white 35@37c; 30c; XX 1 

10@12c; PxKx | be. Chicken 3c. Turkey— 
Tail 18c; wing 8c; pointers 4c; wing and 


tail 10c; wing and tail pointers Te; body 2c. 
Duck—White at 36c; dark at 2%e. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 0@ 
8c, acco:2ing to amount of wool on them; 


lambs at %5@50c—Southern at 2@40c; 
shearlings s — Dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 7@8c p 


BEESW Cx 2 at 26%c per lb 
prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $4 for large; lady slipper at 7c; Seneca 
at 28c; pink at l4c; golden seal at 45c; 
May apple at 2%c; snake at 24c; black at 
3c; Angelica 34%c; wahoo—bark of root 
8c; bark of tree 24%; blood 2%c; blue flag 
8c; skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
wild ginger 4c. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Summer yellow at 
oa white 35c; winter yellow 39c and white 


for 


CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 gallons or 
over at 12c per Ib for No. 1 and 10%c for 
No. 3; smaller quantities lc per Ib more. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill sell on 
basis of $1.10 per bu, for rather poor to 
$1.25 for fair sound and $1.30 for choice 
bright; other kinds nominal. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Nominal at 
85c to $1 per 100 lbs. 

BUCKWHEAT—Nominal $1.25@1.30 


per 100. 
CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bu, for 
rime in car lots; smaller lots and inferior 


less. 

HEMP SEED—Latest sale at $2.80 per 100 
Ibs pure test. 

DRIED FRUIT—We quote: Apples— 
Evaporated: Rings at 3%c to 4c, quarters 
at 3c to 4c; chops at 4%@c; peelings at ec. 
Sun-dried: Quarters at 3@3%c for go 
inferior less. Peaches—Fancy evaporated 
unpeeled halves at 4c, and sun-dried at 
from lic to 1%c per lb. Small lots of sun- 
dried apples sold on basis of quotations. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.15 
per bu.; screened at 5c per bu less. Coun- 
ay at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 6%@6%c per 


HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@léc; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%4c and in cans at 7c 

SALT—E. Side: Medium $1.25; granu- 
lated $1.15 per bbl; worth 5c per bbl more 
this side. 

EMPTY BARRELS—Coal oil, turpentine 
and gasoline, $1; vinegar 60c; black oil 45c; 
linseed, light oil and varnish, 75e; sugar, 
15c; whisky 30c; do half barrels, 50c; wine 
$1; sauerkraut 35c; pickle 45c; molasses 
30c; lard tes 35c; 25c off for each broken 
head or stave, 2c off for each hoop miss- 


ng. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP—Some 
arriving and selling at 15@18c per lb for 
sugar and 90c per gal for syrup. 

BROOM CORN—With a demand equal | 
to the light offerings. Sales per ton at 
—- R J for poor to $70 for choice. 

ES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
5 kinds from $10 to $14. 

R ETC.—Per 100 lbs: Country rags 
Old rope—No. 1 manila $1.50; No. 

Rubber $6. 


at 


at 70c. | 
2 at 50c. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The opening run of the week 
amounted to about 250 head and was light- 
er than the supplies on the initial day of 
the week ve been for some months. 
Trade began with a large aggregation of 
buyers; there was a good contingent from 





VIEW 


The horses shown in the picture on this 
page are Percheron-Normans. Those near 
the building are Oldenburg German coach 
stallions. The German coach stallions are 
the greatest producers of high-class car- 
riage horses in America. Colts sired by 
the German horse have high finish and 
knee action. These stallions make a fine 
cross on small trotting bred mares, pro- 
ducing colts that will weigh when matur- 


OF THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM, J. CROUCH & SON, PRO- 
PRIETORS, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


ed 1,150 to 1,350 pounds. J. Crouch & Son 
are the largest importers of the German 
coach horse in America; have made from 
one to three importations every year since 
1889. Every colt sired by a German coach- 
er is an exporter; fillies sired by German 
coachers make great mule mares, as they 


produce size and finish. Read a fuller de- 
scription of these horses in the advertise- 
ment of J. Crouch & Son in this issue and 
write them at Lafayette, Ind. 








MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


AUDRAIN CoO., N. E. MO.—Small grain 
crops look rather aan because there has 
been so little snow. J. B. POOL. 

Feb. 28. 

PIKE Co., N. E. MO.—Wheat looks fine, 
it being covered with snow, when we 
had our severest weather; very little com- 
plaint of fly. Horses and mules are in de- 
mand and bring good prices. 

Feb. 28. 8. 


W. JONES. 


CLAY COo., N. W. Ww. MO. —A good many 
cattle are fed in this county every year, 
which consume more corn than is produc- 
ed here, the deficiency being shipped in 
from Kansas and Nebraska. 

Feb. 28. P. T. SOPER. 


CAMDEN CoO., SOUTH CENTRAL MO. 
—Winter wheat is not doing well. Hard- 
ly any snow has fallen and there has been 
much dry, freezing and thawing weather. 

Feb. 28. Ss. W. CROCKER. 


CEDAR Co., 8S. W. MO.—Wheat looks 
well generally; stock is in fair condition; 
stock hogs are scarce and very high. This 
has been the mildest winter I can remem- 
ber; a good deal of winter plowing has 
| been done. A. F. RETHEMEYER. 
Feb. 28. 





BOLLINGER, 8. E. "E. MO. —Winter wheat 
promises an average crop, though there 
are some complaints of damage by Hes- 
sian fly. Oat sowing has commenced, 
weather and soil conditions being favor- 
able. ANDERSON MITCHELL. 

Feb. 28. 


VERNON CoO., 8S. W. MO.—We have had 
a very open winter so far, only about one 





the south and a considerable representa- 
tion from the east, while the farm demand 
for nice mares and decent chunks one 
ly was likewise brisk. To this was added 

a right good demand on British account 
for cavalry horses, on which, however, 
there was not much competition, although | 
prices were satisfactory. The large de- 
mand and the relative limitedness of the 
offerings were productive of a good tone, 
values on all classes being firm at last 
week’s figures. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $9 to $140; choice to extra, 
$150 to $175. Farm chunks—1,150 to 1,350 
lbs., fair to good, $60 to $75; good to choice, 
$80 to $110. Coach horses and cobs, fair to 
good, $135 to $175; choice to extra, $200 to 
$300. Horses for the South—Small, light 
drivers: Fair to good, $25 to $50; choice to 
extra, $55 to $75; Southern drivers, large, 
$85 to $125. Export chunks—1,200 to 1,400 
Ibs., plain to good, $80 to $90; choice to ex- 
tra, $9 to $125. Business drivers—Fair to 
good, $85 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to 
$160. Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to 
good, $55 to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $115; | 
fancy gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
to $300. Inferior horses—Common, small 
plugs, $12.50 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 





to le 

MULES—The opening run on the com- 
mission market was very moderate; it 
represented only for or five straight car 
loads and some small bunches that ac- 
companied horse consignments; the deal- 
From a 
commission standpoint it was a little too 
early in the week to see any change in the , 
tone, sales on the early market being 
light. The dealers quoted the market va- 
riously, but for the most part it was about | 
as quiet as the week before. However, 
there were a number of new southern buy- 
ers on hand and sellers had hopes that! 
there would ultimately be some activity 
along this line. The past week closed with 
some good sales to eastern interests. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old: 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.06 to 55.00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 50.00 to 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales 55.00 to 70.00 | 
15 hands, extreme range.... 70.00 to 105.00 | 
15 hands, bulk of sales..... 80.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 85.00 to 115.00 | 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 90.00 to 105.00 
16 to 16% hands, ext. range. .105.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of salesl15.00 to 135.00 


ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON PAGE 4. 
WILL SEND $2.0 FREE. 
Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B., the Cele- 
brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send 


$2.50 Worth of His New Special Treat- 
ment Free to Each of Our Readers. 


When an experienced physician offers to 
give away $40,000 worth of a New Treat- 
ment for diseases of the heart, nerves, 
stomach, or dropsy, it is conclusive evi- 
dence that he has great faith in it. And 
when hundreds of prominent men and 
women freely testify to his unusual skill 
and the superiority of his New Special 
Treatment his liberality is certainly 
worthy of serious consideration. 

That Dr. Miles is one of the world’s 
most successful physicians in trea’ 
these diseases, is proven by hundreds of 
testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
ure of eleven Grand Rapids physicians, 
two after being given up by six and seven 
Chicago physicians, another after nine of 
the leading doctors in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Chicago failed. Thous- 
ands of testimonials sent upon request. 

The eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 
Dayton, Ohio, General tary of For- 
eign Missions, writes editorially in ‘The 
State Sunday School Union:” ‘We desire 
to state that from personal acquaintance 
‘we know Dr. Miles to be a most skillful 
specialist, a man who has spared neither 
labor nor money to keep himself abreast 
~ the great advancement of medical sci- 


nce.”” 
“rrhe late Prof. J. S. Newell, M. D., ed- 
pee = i ~ of Nervous and Mental 
’ Chicago, said: “By all means 
pl | publish sear sur prising results.”” Rev. J. 
Stokesbury of Fairport, Mo., had head, 
heart, stomach troubles, and nervous pros- 
Three physicians failed to help 
him. He writes: “I re myself cured.” 
Mr. Buck of Webb ty, Mo., wrote a 
friend: “Dr. Miles treated me for mind 
trouble, unnatural fears —_ great nerv- 


ousness. He cured me e@ years ago.” 
Mr. George Weamoones of. ~ Creek, 
Mo., reports: ‘‘My so bad, he 
was helpless. _ Other physicians could not 
help him, but brought him on 
all right.” 


This new system of special treatment 
is Sevens. scientific —_ immensely 


case, 
to send for it at ones. “ahtress Dr. 
lin es, to 208 State S&t., chicago. 





Please mention this paper. 


‘ter condition than they have been 


tony adv ie them shi 


inch of snow, which lay on the ground 
from Feb. 21 to 24. The ground has frozen 
almost every night and thawed during the 
day since December 1, making it very hard 


lon clover, wheat and meadows generally. 


Feed is generally plentiful and stock in 
fine condition. Those who are feeding cat- 
tle for the markets report remarkable suc- 


cess. One neighbor has lost three of his 
cattle from some unknown cause, possi- 
bly the cornstalk disease. 
Feb. 25. Cc. A. BIRD. 
COOPER CO., CENTRAL MO.—Pas- 
tures were green up to Christmas; since 
that time it has not frozen enough to 


make ice sufficiently thick to put up. 
Wheat looks well. The roads are in bet- 
for 
many years on account of there not hav- 
ing been much rain or snow and very lit- 


‘tle freezing. Stock is in good condition 


and at this writing it looks as if spring 
were coming. CHRIS SMITH. 
March 1, 


BEARDLESS BARLEY. 





Our correspondent, Mr. C. D. Lyon, of 
Brown Co., O., in the “Country Gentle- 
man” says: 

Last spring I sent to a seedsman in 
northern Ohio for two bushels. It did not 
reach me until about April 10, and I drill- 


‘ed it in on about 105 square rods of me- 


, dium upland clay loam. Being near the 
‘house, the chickens took some seed before 


| it germinated, as the weather was dry 


and it was slow coming up. It was cut 


‘with binder, June 25, two days after wheat 


was cut, and made 38 dozen medium sized 
sheaves. The chickens again got at it 
as soon as it was filled and destroyed at 
least four dozen sheaves. We threshed 
$2 dozen sheaves, actual count, and had 
26% bushels, machine measure, of grain 
weighing nearly 50 pounds per measured 
bushel from machine. 

Live stock eat the straw in preference 
to timothy hay, and we shall sow five 
acres of it this year, to use as sheaf feed 
for our five horses and eight cattle next 
winter. My experience shows that it must 
be sown early, and on good soil. It shows 
no signs of lodging on the richest land; 
on poor soil it grows too short, but I had 
it 47 inches high on good soil. 

I predict that this grain will become a 


general farm crop, for if most person 
have to choose between bearded bariey 
and none they will ee none. Mine was 
pronounced “‘fancy malting’ grade by the 
largest malster in the United States. 
have no seed for sale. 

Beardless barley is advertised on page 
three of this issue of the RURAL 
WORLD. 


IROQUOIS CO., N. BE. ILL.—The year 
has been a very prosperous one with the 
farmers in this section. The corn crop 
was one of the largest ever raised here. 
The oat and hay crops were also good. 
Clover seed was a very poor crop, as were 
also apples, but not many of the latter 
were raised in this section. Considerable 
land is changing hands at from $70 to $80 
per acre. Success to the RURAL 
WORLD. E. B. MORGAN. 


HAND POWER SHEARING MA- 
CHINE.—The New Model 191 Hand Pow- 
er Sheep Shearing Machine, manufactured 
by the Chicago Srlexible Shaft Co., 

160 Huron st., Chicago, is mee with a 
hearty reception in n all of the coun- 
try. The company is ly in receipt of 
testimonials from the most pro: ent 
are quick to recog- 
nize the merits of the new machine. 
It has been tried on all kinds and condi- 





perfectly. 
chasing one of these machines this season 
would ies well to Aad alsapp order very 


ve already bee’ 
all over the world. This boo 
the correct tions for fast and easy 
tt 
recor eep 
my yt and should be in the 
hands of every sheep man. 





tions of sheep, and has stood every test oe 
Persons contemplating pur- is 


la PICKLING AND PRESERVING FAC- 
TORY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am looking 
for a location where I can make a home 
jand do business with a farming commun- 
ity that is anxious to enter into the rais- 
ing of all the different kinds of fruits and 
vegetables required to run a pickling and 
preserving factory. The pickling depart- 
ment would require cucumbers, cabbage, 
cauliflowers, tomatoes, beans, onions, 
peppers, dill, ete., etc., that could be 
grown on 600 or 700 acres the first year; 
| while the preserving department would 
consume thousands of bushels of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, grapes, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries, huckleber- 
ries, etc. My object in seeking a place in 
the country is to secure fresh picked, ripe 
fruits and vegetables, in order to pack a 
line of preserves, jellies, jams, apple, 
peach and plum butters in glass and wood 
packages, as well as all kinds of plain and 
fancy pickles in wood and glass, kraut, 
etc.; also catsups, chili sauce, salad dress- 
ings, Worcestershire sauce, etc., finer 
than the finest now made in any foreign 
or American manufacturing establishment 
that manufactures the same line of goods. 

The consumption of the delicacies named 
has grown to such an enormous extent 
that quality is asserting its power grad- 
ually but surely and the different state 
governments are enacting laws condemn- 
ing impure articles sold as delicacies on 
account of adulterations used in their 
manufacture, making them injurious to 
the health of the consumer. 

What will this ‘business do for a town 
or community where it is placed? For the 
farmer it will give him more for what he 
will raise on one acre of ground than for 
what he will receive for any cereal he may 
sow on five acres of ground. He will se- 
cure a home market at contract price for 
all he will plant before the vegetables are 
grown. He will enrich his ground by the 
cultivation of the soil while the cereals 
he may sow will impoverish the ground 
and make it barren, and last but not 
least, it will give him a good balance in 
his bank account. Look what it has done 
for McHenry county, IIl., with its thous- 
ands of acres planted every year for near- 
ly a quarter of a century. It has enriched 
the people and given them a soil that will 
never wear out. 

What will the factory do for a small 
town? It will increase its population to 
twice the number in a very short time, 
as there will be work for hundreds of 
hands on the farms to cultivate and gath- 
er the vegetables and fruits for the fac- 
, tory: It will require a large number of 
' hands to prepare the fruits for preserving 
same. It will require a number of men 
and women the year around for packing 
pickles and preserves in glass and wood, 
labeling, polishing, capping, wrapping 








and packing ready for shipping to the 


markets of the world. As shelf goods they 
will advertise the town and country they 
are from more than any other manufac- 
tured goods placed on the market. Their 
quality will be the theme of conversation 
among the finest epicures. As a factory 
it is one of the best mediums for combin- 
ing the interests of citizens and farmers 
in one common enterprise. It will con- 
sume the output of a cooperage, box and 
vinegar factory. It will create a demand 
for carpenters and mechanics of all kinds. 
It will make a demand for residences and 
buildings of all descriptions. It will help 
the bankers, merchants, hotels, printing 
offices, butchers, bakers, boarding houses, 
blacksmiths, real estate men, etc., by the 
accumulation of business which would 
naturally come from the large and in- 
creasing population seeking employment 
and otherwise. It being a home institu- 
tion, the money of the business, after the 
goods were sold, would be distributed 
among the farmers and employees of the 
factory according to their earnings, while 
, the stockholders: would be interested in 
‘the dividends accumulated from the prof- 
its of the business. 

It will. pay to investigate this matter at 
once if interested in getting an institu- 
tion of this kind started, such as I have 
described. I will be pleased to give full 
details as to cost and profits in establish- 
ing a business of this kind; also as to my- 
, Self. I will give reference as to my gen- 
eral character, honesty, sobriety and abil- 
ity to manufacture and manage the busi- 
ness herein described. Whatever is done 
should be done at once. A. FEE. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





MPRESSED AIR 
" SORAYER Hisewhere in 
this issue will be noticed 
the advertisement of Rip- 
pley’s compressed air 
sprayer, which is being 
used b many leading 
breeders os applying lee 


killer, itewashing poul- 
Hea act ve cnone, etc. 
for so 








Many other parpe ses than 
spraying, it is a ap fee =) article at all 
times. It is made of various substantial 
materials and will last for years. It is 
fitted with a positive acting safety valve 
to any a ge air 
cre on ‘market. No labor; any 
ld can use it; every breeder needs one. 

will be seen. by this advertisement, it 
sold at very low prices. S sprayer 
is sold under a guarantee to be as repre- 
sented or money refunded. A “spraying 
iendar’’ furnished with each sprayer. 


‘Send. your orders either direct to ppley 
Hardware Co., G on, Ill., or to their 
a branches—8 k place, New York 


City, or 34 Merchant row, Boston. We 

know. this Stu to be femanie ana ere sure 
our readers will never invest a like 
amount of money to better ee. 
nage mention paper writing 
em. 


States Department of Agriculture reports 
as follows on weather and crop conditions 
March 1: 
Kansas—Favorable month. Wheat in 
good condition and ground moist except 
in southwest, where drouth ts injuring late 
wheat. Much plowing for oats and corn 
in south. Month too cold for germina- 
tion, but fruit buds not hurt yet. 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory—Wheat 
is in excellent condition, with moisture 
sufficient in soil. Farm work in rapid 
progress. Oats, corn and cotton land be- 
ing prepared with increased acreage. Some 
oats sown and some gardening done. Fine 
prospect for fruit. Cattle doing well. 
Mississippi—Farming operations gener- 
ally advanced, although slightly retarded 
by heavy snow and low temperature on 





224 and 23d. Oats being sown in northern | 
and generally up to good stand in central | 
and southern counties. Much plowing | 
done. Early vegetables being plant@d. 


Fruit uninjured. 

Louisiana—Cold wave 22d to 23th, follow- | 
ed by rains, killed unprotected early veg- 
etables, slightly injured and retarded 
growth of strawberries and interrupted 
farm work. Sugar cane mostly planted; 
seed generally good. Plowing for rice well 


| 


advanced; some done for corn and cot- 
ton. Fruit, including oranges, in good 
condition. 


Texas—Dry weather first of month re- 
tarded farming operations, but general 
showers, with snow, in north portion in 
second decade very favorable. Wheat 
making good growth, except in scattered 
localities, where it needs more rain. Pre- 
parations for cotton and corn making 
good progress. Some corn planted in 
south portion. Oat seeding progressing. 
Sugar cane about all planted. 

Arkansas—Wheat generally in good 
condition, but in some localities has been 
damaged slightly by freezing. Spring 
plowing has commenced. Some oats and 
raed grain and potatoes are being plant- 
ed, 

Tennessee—Alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing have had bad effect on wheat, which 
has made little or no progress; snow pro- 
tection insufficient and the prospect is 
anything but flattering; in a few counties 
the crop is reported in fair condition, but 
generally it is much below the average at 





this period; seeding oats, breaking soil 
and other farm work have progressed fa- 
vorably 

Kentucky—During February wheat was 
without snow protection and was further 
|; damaged by alternate freezing and thaw- 
jing; injury from freezing is general and 
many fields have been damaged by fly; a 
large amount of plowing for corn has 
been done; tobacco beds are being prepar- 
ed; fruit is uninjured. 

Missouri—In northern counties wheat 
well protected by snow greater part of 
month, but in central and southern sec- 
tions ground was generally bare and some 
damage resulted from alternate freezing 
and thawing; in general, however, crop | 
continues in — condition, except where 
damaged by fly 

Tilinois—Good snow covering protected 
wheat in northern district during entire 
month, but in the central and southern | 


ering during a large part of severe freez- 
ing weather and much damage is reported 
from alternate freezing and thawing. 

Indiana—Cold weather prevailed in 
northern portion, where snow covered 
wheat and it is in good condition, but in 
;southern portion wheat was not “covered 
by snow and has been injured by freezing 
and by fly; many fields look brown; rye, 
clover and grass are in fair condition; 
some corn land prepared, 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE seed can be 
obtained from the Iowa Seed Company, 
Des Moines, Ia., that can be depended on. 
The seed is imported by the company from 
England in car load lots at a cost greater 
ee it could have been bought for in 

Germany or France e again suggest 
that it willl cost but a trifle to test the 
adaptability of rape as a forage crop. We 
have no doubt that it will succeed 
throughout the region in which the RU- 
RAL WORLD circulates if intelligence be 
exercised as to the time of sowing, re- 
membering that it is a northern plant 
and likes cool, moist weather. 


PULL THE STUMPS. 


. 





There are multiplied thousands of acres 
of land in every section of the United 
States that are absolutely worthless from 
an agricultural point of view, merely be- 
cause encumbered with stumps, grubs, etc. 
In the majority of cases, too, this is the 
richest and most fertile of land, since be- 
ing used only as pasture or waste land 
it has not been cropped to death. It takes 
but a few crops from such new, virgin 
land to pay all the expense of clearing it 
up and leave a handsome profit beside. It 
is not nearly so laborious a job to clear 
land nowadays as it once was, as prac- 
tically all the work may now be done with 
machinery aided by a team. The Her- 
cules grub and stump puller, which is 
manufactured by the Hercules Mfg. Co. 
of Centerville, Ia., will with the aid of a 
team do the same amount of grubbing 
and stump pulling that would require 20 
men in the old way. There is probably 
no machine within the easy reach of the 
farm to-day that will pay for itself so 
——. If you have land of your own 
to clear up, or wish to make a business of 
clearing land on contract for others, it 
will pay you to know more about these 
machines. Write the manufacturers for 
circulars, prices, etc., which they will 
e pleasure in mailing free, and men- 
tion t paper. 


Twenty-Five 
Dollars to 
California 


From Kansas City and $27.50 

from St. Louis, 

Tuesdays, February 12 to 
April 30. 


In tourist sleepers and oliaie 
cars. 








It’s always summer in Cali- 
fornia, and Oalifornia is less 
than four days away via the 


Santa Fe Route,|§ 
Address, A. ANDREWS, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


Santa Fe Route, 
108 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


districts there was little or no snow cov- | 





ed at 36@37c; higan rural at 40@42c, ac- 
cording &% ‘ial ee J varieties—red cut GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. x 
Farmers’ ata a Woe; Hebron, at ss@sic: peerios The weather bureau of the United 2803 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positive Cure for 


as ond other Carte sone, 


ent for Tobacco | and Neurasthenia, 
Sa | and long dist Lindell . Ie 


bag al and cieaaihe CURED 


amare, 1 bere we ponetiess in 
right in 6s. 
x Pat No Cai 
= m5 A 4 cts. 
M. D., Suite 909 Holiana 
‘treet, St. Louis. 


Bins. AjLewix 7th st 
Trees and Plants 


Drinking, Mor- 
» Neurasthenia, 


eeley 


~~ ure 














—Free from Diseases and Insects—Our special- 
Hi are Pears, Peach and Apple, but grow 


| om saa line of Nursery Stock and will 
save you money. Get our prices efore buying. 
ILLA RIDGE NURSERIES, Gould & Uo., Props., Villa Ridge, I 





Whippoorwills $1.55, F O.B cars St. Louis. 
ful peas, $1.70. Black gone, $1.60. 
These vs varieties are F. O. B 


Cow Peas, cash to accompany order. 
Cc. R. BAIRD & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cedar Lawn, © #20. 


Proprietor, 


hire Sheep, Pelana China Hi and 2. rth C 
pats Tarkeye and Barres hock Okinwone - on BUNCETON Moe” 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of. 
Registered Herefords. 


Young Stock for sale. BELTON, MO. 


Clay, wonder- 
Red Rippers, $1 66. 
. Cars Chattanooga. Terms net 























TAKE GARE OFTHE FARM 


Don’t = = je — 
parenn Guenatin i. —t 1 A ofthe 





ry ter 
else. Plowed under it’s em toes racre as 
tilizer. el ext eapecmrs eure inso 30 days. Sto 
étons of ha ber acre, wed tn tal spoovers Rho grognd 


oe lage Mailed Free. 
rrie Tina Farm Dept. U, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Repeating Rifles 


repeat. They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. In a 
word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
Styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 

Suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


Winchester Ammunition 


is made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 


FREE Send Name and Address on a Postal 
——=! for our 164-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 














ALTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
will hold its next Sy? meeting at the 
residence of Mr. J. M. Pearson, Godfrey, 
on Saturday, March 9. All interested in 
horticulture are cordially invited to at- 
tend and bring with them any vegetables, 
fruits, flowers or other things that might 
add to the interest . the meeting. Bas- 
ket lunch. ANNAH DAVIS, 

Secretary. 


183 Eggs, $1.00 Per 15,90! 


High-class Barred Plymouth Rock, Black Lang- 
shan and : ingle comb Brown Orns. 
junshine Pouitry Yards, Irondale, Mo, 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks; eggs from prize win- 
ners. $1.50 for 15, Dodge Bros., Louisiana, Mo, 


(REBUILT MACHINERY 


4 SUPP ac Bargain Prices. Larg- ff 
Nae: a 
we 

















Chicago House Wrecki 
Ww. Ba tron Sts., Ch 





has made the most ) phenomenal 
record ever known 
ofthiskind. It ae the un- 
ee ———— of every 
nm or used it. 
This Pay due to its 1 many super- 
ior qualities. The 


Wonderful 
Double Gear. 


Detachable Boxes—easily re- 
laced at any time. Long 

$—no overhanging 
ain or torsion. — 


ability to rae ta sana “Re ie on 
storms. Don’t buy a wind 
mill fey | you send for one 


Art Book. Mailed free. 








It is 
filled with western stories and up-to-date articles in the breezy style 
ofthe west Missouri Valley Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. 


ditions in the pode south west than any other publication 





uded. Made cop- 

galv. iron. Write for circu- 

Nothing else so good for white- 
les, ete. 








Chicago Sheep Shearing 
Machine 7. 


Stewart's Pat. 
Price $15 



















Guaranteed to shear af 
kind of wool that ws. 
pe, All if metal cut t frome the 

and hard- 


4, solid metal 
BOOK ON SHEA ctr wi published, Finely 
piemeetes, with valuable hints for fast and eas: 
by R. M. Marquis, champion of the world, hf) be sent 
ree to any sheep owner on application. Address 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
258-160 Huron Street, Chicago, Ills. 


our seed catal, 
ahi ch is postage only, 
offer is ogetly b but we Wantto 

he Se © our jogue. 
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erowa- epee to r little mone: 
the aoe but t cual that is high 
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pay postage. Cata- 
Picard for it. 
10 Uo, Clarnastas J 





u receipt of 2c 
Hosen tn tren, amen s 


: A.A. - Berry Seed | 





























$28.75 





For 12-16 


'o 
BALL BEARING. 

















$14.05 


BUYS 

















at lowest prices ever offered 
Marvin Smith Co. 55-57-59 N. i. Jefferson st. Chicago, Ills. 





